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^hese  ^Modern  Artists 


'By  Charles  I.  Carlino 


'OR  me,  art  is  an  avocation  and  hence,  my  hold  on  the 
subject  is  sketchy  as  might  be  expected  of  one  who 
has  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  a 
iofession.  Nevertheless,  I  will  confess  that  art  has  always 
en  fascinating  to  me.  All  my  time  spent  with  it,  has 
en  enjoyed  in  the  same  spirit  that  a  child  takes  to  his 
•wly  acquired  tops,  whether  it  be  painting,  visiting  an  ex- 
bition,  or  reading  a  treatise  on  art.  Art  makes  me  feel 
mng  again  and  literally  reborn. 

My  task  in  this  treatise  is  to  clear  up  in  the  minds  of  the 

liege  student  what  is  meant  by  the  so-called  "Modern 

rt."     With  a  scanty  background  in  this  particular  field 

ultra  modern  art,  an  exhaustive  and  scholarly  treatise 

i  the  subject,  I'm  afraid,  is  an  impossibility,  especially  in 

tw  of  my  absolute  lack  of  journalistic  experience. 

;  Modern  art  is  too  much  alive,  too  multifold,  too  fluid, 

id  is  too  much  a  product  of  a  current  phase  of  a  great 

Dvement  for  us  to  try  to  stop  the  current  trend  of  its 

ought.    Modernism  is  very  much  alive  today  and  it  is  for 

is  reason  that  the  undergraduate  should  have  just  a  faint 

/a  of  its  purpose  and  goal.     It  is  true,  that  modernistic 

t  is  moving  swiftly  and  in  places  too  swiftly.     I  am  also 

lly  aware  of  the  fact  that  what  may  seem  modern  today 

ly  be  out  of  date  in  a  few  years.     This,  however,  should 

t  make  us  reticent.     We  know,  for  a  fact,  that  many 

xlern  pictures  belonging  to  this  school  are  being  painted 

day.      Many  people  appreciate  and  study  them.      The 

i  oof  is  that  artists  keep  on  painting  them  and  there  has 

en  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  modernistic 

inters  and  in  their  number  of  exhibitions  during  the  last 

i  o  decades.    Granting  that  this  is  true,  then  some  skeptics 


would  argue  that  all  art  lovers  are  insane.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  should  see  what  these  people  find  in  these 
pictures  that  the  average  person  is  so  prone  to  overlook 
and  if  not  actually  amused  by  their  grotesqueness  he  is 
bored. 

TN  order  to  understand  this  inimical  art,  we  must  first 
know  that  modern  art  as  it  is  incorporated  in  the  modern 
schools,  which  I  will  mention  later,  definitely  opposes  the 
two  mainstays  of  past  art,  the  so-called  classical  or  academic 
art:  first,  that  art  is  imitation  and  that  the  main  object  of 
the  artist  is  to  obtain  a  likeness  of  the  model  before  him; 
secondly,  that  a  picture  must  be  finished  in  all  details.  It 
is  true  that  these  two  ideas  were  the  obsessions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  art.  By  some  they  have  been  called  Truth 
and  Purity,  by  others,  Exalted  Subjects  and  Exalted  Tech- 
nique. The  modern  artists  calls  these  obsessions  a  super- 
stition, not  a  fact. 

I  agree  with  my  friend,  Dunbier,  that  pigeon-holing 
artists  and  their  respective  schools  is  limiting  the  field  of 
art.  However,  in  order  that  this  article  have  a  touch  of 
didacticism,  I  will  suggest  boundary  lines  between  the  dif- 
ferent schools,  especially  Impressionism,  Post-impressionism, 
Cubism  and  Futurism.  All  these  schools  lay  stress  on  the 
artists'  emotion.  We  must  here  understand  that  it  differs 
from  other  people's  emotion.  The  artists's  sensibilities  are 
tenderer  than  a  photographic  plate.  His  stimuli  result  in 
whas  is  known  as  artistic  creation,  artistic  temperament.  If, 
for  example,  an  impressionist  sees  a  tiger,  the  feeling  creat- 
ed by  the  tiger  upon  him  is  greater  than  merely  seeing  the 
animal  photographically.     We  must  not  forget  that  good 
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up-to-rate  photography  is  getting  away  from  well-defined 
images  and  specializing  more  in  the  blurred  picture.  Most 
of  us  will  agree  that  these  pictures  have  a  greater  appeal 
for  those  who  have  any  artistic  feeling. 

A/TODERN  Art,  as  used  in  this  thesis,  begins  with  Im- 
pressionism. Monet  was  the  first  painter  of  this 
school  who  detached  himself  from  the  school  of  realism, 
the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  embarked  on  a  pure- 
ly new  art,  hitherto  practically  unknown.  Monet  was  the 
first  artist  who  was  bold  enough — and  his  conviction  moti- 
vated him — to  get  away  from  conventional  painting  as 
made  famous  by  the  Raphaelites  and  Rembrandt.  He  ob- 
served that  a  sky  in  a  picture  did  not  have  to  necessarily  be 
blue  to  be  a  sky,  or  a  tree  green,  or  a  cow  red.  We  know 
from  personal  experience  that  the 
sun  inevitably  parts  yellow  and 
red  into  the  sky.  The  trees  can 
also  have  a  sunlit  surface  which 
conveys  beautiful  colors  to  the 
eye.  The  impressionists,  headed 
by  Monet,  Manet,  and  Cczaune, 
began  to  concentrate  less  on  the 
object  seen  than  on  the  way  the 
object  was  shown  up  in  the  light. 
The  layman  reading  so  far  would 
"pop  up"  with  the  question: 
"What's  all  this  shooting  about?" 
Cleney  can  answer  this  question: 
"Light  became  their  obsession, 
what  it  struck,  secondary."  They 
saw  a  picture  as  an  aspect.  The 
vision  was  visual  and  most  im- 
portant momentarily.  This  was 
the  art  of  the  open-air  school. 
One  of  the  most  important  steps 
which  the  impressionists  took  and 
which  has  done   a  great  deal  to 

promote  modern  painting  was  to  introduce  clear  colors, 
suggesting  the  rainbow  tints,  colored  halos;  and  this  was 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  brown  and  gray  canvas.  Monet's 
pictures  always  gave  the  impression  that  the  artist  only  saw 
the  scene  for  but  a  few  moments  and  just  as  he  was  getting 
his  paraphernalia  ready,  the  scene  had  already  changed. 
His  ecstacy,  however,  had  enough  momentum  to  make  the 
artist  paint  the  picture  in  the  studio. 

/^UBISM  is  sure  to  be  included  whenever  modern  art  is 
discussed.  It  is  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  men  such 
as  Picassa,  Braque,  and  Villon  that  this  movement  caught 
the  public's  attention.  Cubism  was  inaugurated  by  Picasso 
and  Braque.  I  will  use  the  word  Cubism  in  its  most  widely 
accepted  sense,  giving  a  physical  cubed  aspect  to  objective 
nature.  The  cubists  painted  this  way  because  they  were 
convinced  that  our  knowledge  of  objects  depends  on  seeing 
them  from  different  sides.     The  recombination  of  planes 


THE  "Shadows"  which  you  are  read- 
ing is  designated  as  the  "Modern 
Number."  Moredn  art,  modern  music, 
modern  woman,  modern  literature,  mod- 
ern statescraft — all  have  their  inning  in 
this  Shadows. 

The  "modern"  theme  is,  of  course, 
suggested  and  best  exemplified  by  the 
work  of  the  futuristic  and  cubistic  art- 
ists. The  discussion  of  this  phase  of  our 
modern  civilization  we  entrusted  to 
Charles  I.  Carlino,  a  Medical  senior 
from  New  York  City.  Mr.  Carlino  is 
himself  a  painter  of  considerable  local 
repute,  and  his  work  has  excited  admira- 
tion both  in  Omaha  and  in  his  native 
city. 

Not  himself  a  distinctly  "medernistic" 
artist,  Mr.  Carlino  is  nevertheless  thor- 
oughly qualified  to  discuss  contemporary 
art  tendencies. 


according  to  their  importance  gives  the  means  for  relating 
one  with  the  other  the  phases  of  insight  retained  by  mem 
ory.  A  cubistic  picture  tries  to  portray  moving  images  a: 
they  appear  and  disappear  before  the  mind.  Some  part 
of  the  picture  are  sharp  while  others  have  a  very  faini 
outer-line,  the  seeming  abruptness  being  filled  with  othei 
forms.  What  the  picture  shows  is  the  record  of  the  artist'; 
experience,  not  his  feeling  toward  the  subject.  Anything 
will  act  as  a  starting  point — battles,  newspapers,  or  a  hu 
man  being.  The  name  of  the  picture,  the  title,  means  mort 
than  the  picture  itself.  No  one  would  ever  consider  going 
to  school  to  the  insane,  but  art  has  gone  to  school  to  tht 
cubist.  To  give  to  art  a  scientific,  mathematical  precisior 
and  to  essay  adventures  in  geometry  is  to  bemuddle  an 
with  science.     The  two  should  not  mix,  except  that  anat 

omy  must  help  in  the  drawing  01 
the  human  figure  with  a  know 
ledge  of  what  is  underneath  thi 
skin.  Generally  speaking,  art  ha; 
nothing  to  do  with  science. 


Expressionism  is  a  term  whicf 
is  used  loosely  in  confusion  witr 
Post-expressionism.  Expressionisrr 
has  for  its  aim  not  beauty,  bui 
expression.  Expressionism  ha 
been  called  the  heart  of  a  paint 
ing  and  sincerity  is  its  .essence 
When  these  artists,  Van  Gogh 
Gauquin,  Scurat  and  others  ex 
press  themselves,  they  do  so  as  i 
theme  and  nature.  Their  art  car 
be  summarized  as  follows:  Use 
only  indigo,  yellow  and  red,  but 
never  use  black  or  grey.  Paini 
borrow  from  it,  substituting  more 
of  the  artist's  personality.  Paint 
not  from  the  model  but  simph 
borrow  from  it,  substituting  more  of  the  artist's  personal 
ity.  Paint  from  memory,  seek  harmonies  of  colors,  neve 
contrast,  paint  from  light  to  dark.  Never  finish,  give  nc 
details,  paint  from  instinct,  not  theory. 

^\NE  could  hardly  speak  of  modernistic  art  without 
mentioning  Futurism.  Futurism  is  synonymous  with 
the  words  Revolution,  Manifestos  and  Force.  It  is  littli 
wonder  this  this  school  of  Modernism  which  descendec 
upon  the  world  from  Italy  became  an  influence.  Som 
have  called  it  a  world's  wonder.  People  wonder,  some  are 
still,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  short-lived,  because  its 
value  only  lies  in  its  color,  decorativeness  and  shallowness. 
The  success  of  futurism  has  depended  more  upon  its  lead- 
ers of  men  of  literary  and  intellectual  ability;  such  as  Sev 
erini,  the  poet  Marinetti,  Balla,  Russolo,  and  in  America. 
Stella.  The  credo  of  the  Futurists  is:  "We  are  young 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 


MAROONED 


FIRST  PRIZE 

Shadows  Short  Story  Contest 


^y  Frank  E.  Pellegrin 


PLD  Professor  Collantine  had  come  down  to  the 
Sound  for  a  week  with  Captain  Billy,  and  the  three 
of  us  were  sitting  in  front  of  the  big  log  fire  in  the 
odge,  and  smoking  corn  cobs.  Some  of  the  folks  had 
andered  in,  because  the  mosqui- 
s  were  bad  outdoors  and  the 
eeze  was  freshening. 
Reiss  and  Mrs.  Jacobs-Byrne 
re  there.  He  had  a  young  wife 
Marysville,  staying  with  her 
other,  and  Mrs.  Byrne's  hus- 
ind  was  supposed  to  be  hard  at 
on  his  new  building  up  Madi- 
n  way.  We  heard,  though,  that 
;  was  with  a  bunch  of  young 
oods  in  the  old  Woodbine  resort 
the  Hills.  Anyway,  she  and 
eiss  were  getting  along  too  well; 
■  was  free  with  his  language  and 
s  arms  were  always  about  her 
ire  shoulders.  She  had  put  on 
sailor's  middie  against  the  cold 
id  he  was  annoyed.  But  it  was 
:r  fault  in  a  way:  the  cut-away 
ings  she  wore  would  have  made 
store  window  dummy  shiver. 
Little  by  little  nearly  every  one 
id  drifted  out  of  the  Lodge  and 
'er  to  the  dance,  but  we  were  too 
imfortable  there.  It  must  have 
oked  good  from  the  outside, 
o,  because  young  Christiansen 
id  Myrna   Mulloy  dropped  in. 

hey're  engaged,  you,  know,  and  they  felt  grown-up  and 
'ighborly. 

So  there  we  were,  the  seven  of  us,  but  we  might  as  well 
ive  been  a  thousand  miles  apart  for  all  the  visiting  we 
ere  doing.  Reiss  got  up  from  the  sofa  and  switched  off 
e  lights,  saying  something  about  the  "damn  bugs."  No 
le  objected;  the  firelight  was  fine  for  dreaming.  Myrna 
ggled  then. 

"Isn't  this  just  perfect?"  she  cooed.     "Makes  me  want 
be  sitting  before  a  fire  on  a  desert  island,  or  a  lost  moun- 
|  in,  or  something." 
Young  Christiansen  patted  her  hand  benevolently. 


BESS  STREETER  ALDRICH  SAYS: 

LAYING  aside  a  personal  dislike  for  a 
story  of  horrors,  such  as  "Marooned" 
proved  to  be,  I  am  giving  it  first  place. 
It  held  my  attention  in  a  tense  way.  It  shows 
ability  and  strength  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
and  a  more  mature  vision  than  any  of  the 
other  writers  displayed.  The  manner  in  which 
the  author  has  handled  the  group  of  people 
listening  to  the  weird  tale  and  the  reactions  of 
these  people  after  the  tense  story  is  finished 
show  a  grasp  of  the  essentials  of  dramatic 
writing  quite  beyond  that  of  the  other  writ- 
ers. Good  taste  would  suggest  that  some  of 
the  lurid  details  of  the  death  of  the  madman 
be  eliminated.  I  would  delete  some  of  the 
descriptive  matter  on  page  nine.  While  such 
detailed  descriptions  build  up  the  picture  to 
its  climax,  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the 
average  reader  can  stand  the  horrible  scene. 
While  I  have  not  attempted  to  make  mechan- 
ical corrections,  thinking  it  outside  my  duties, 
there  is  a  mistake  to  which  this  writer's  atten- 
tion should  be  called, — the  use  of  the  word 
"like"  as  a  conjunction.  "His  voice  was  liquid 
when  he  said  that,  and  the  end  of  it  lowered 
to  a  whisper  of  music  like  the  white-cap  does 
when  the  sweep  cuts  it  clean  from  the  swell." 
That  is  too  fine  a  sentence  to  have  it  dis- 
figured by  "like."  This  writer  shows  pro- 
nounced ability,  but  I  would  like  to  see  him 
do  something  of  the  same  dramatic  quality 
with  a  less  grewsome  plot. 


"Yes,  honey,"  he  said.  "If  we  could  only  hire  some  one 
to  build  us  a  good  little  desert  island  somewhere  where 
nobody  ever  goes,  we'd  do  a  back-to-nature  act  and  fool 
'em  all,  wouldn't  we?" 

"Why  build  one?"  put  in  the 
old  Professor,  genially.  "Aren't 
there  any  out  there  now  deserted 
enough?" 

"You  tell  'em,  Doc,"  Reiss  said 
from  his  side  of  the  fire.  "Old 
Man  Friday  got  'em  all  so  scared, 
they  quit  charting  the  seven  seas, 
and  we've  still  got  a  lot  of  undis- 
covered islands  floating  around." 
Reiss  was  evidently  unpleasant, 
and  he  meant  to  show  it. 

Captain  Billly  started  to  say 
something  to  him  about  "getting 
your  metaphors  mixed,"  but  I 
nudged  him  lightly.  It  didn't  do 
any  good  to  argue  with  Reiss 
when  he  was  sore  at  a  woman  and 
taking  it  out  on  others. 

But  the  old  Professor  leaned  up 
slightly  from  his  deep  chair,  and 
looked  across  the  firelight  queerly. 
"We  may  not  have  many  un- 
discovered   islands,    young    man, 
but  older  heads  than  yours  have 
seen  and  heard  of  a  few."    It  did 
me  good  to  have  him  show  that 
spirit,  then.     I  guess  he  resented 
the    light   way   that   Reiss    called 
him  "Doc,"  and  he  intended  to  hold  his  own  in  front  of 
Captain  Billy. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  fairy  godmother,"  said  Reiss. 
Myrna  sensed  the  situation,  and  said  quickly,  "Tell  us 
about  them,  won't  you,  Professor."     And  young  Chrisian- 
sen  added,  "Sure,  do." 

\V7TLL.  old  Collantine  was  stirred  up;  we  could  see  that. 
Myrna  had  him  right,  you  know,  because  he  was 
the  finest  story  teller  the  Lodge  had  ever  seen.    That's  what 
made  him  popular  with  the  boys  back  at  State,  they  say. 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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I  C  S  I         says  GORDON  W.  DIESING 
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FOR  the  purpose  of  debate,  argumentation,  essay  or  ers.  The  budding  romance  quickly  matures  into  marriage 
vendetta  it  is  entirely  fitting  and  proper  that  we  de-  and  they  settle  down  in  a  shanty  with  a  washboiler  beside 
fine  the  term  "Modern  Woman."  She  cannot  be  round  tubs  in  a  littered  back  yard  and  the  linen  of  the 
limited  to  any  particular  class,  creed  or  society  but  must  town's  best  families  flapping  scarecrow  fashion  on  a  second- 
be  seen  in  a  swift  panoramic  character  sketch  in  all  phases  hand  rope.  Comes  their  first-born,  and  the  dumb  husband 
of  the  life  that  she  so  thoroughly 
contaminates. 

We  will  first  turn  the  spotlight 
on  the  simple  factory  girl.  All 
day  she  sits  at  the  factory  table, 
dipping  chocolates  with  monoton- 
ous regularity  amidst  a  benumb- 
ing drone  of  whirring  machinery. 
Pungent,  slangy  conversation  re- 
lieves the  tiresome  fantasy  during 
less  noisy  moments.  Otherwise 
the  state  asylums  would  be  over- 
flowing with  women  who  are  me- 
chanical automatons.  She  corru- 
gates on  a  little  stool  at  an  end- 
less table  wrapping  food  products 
and  stamping  them  with  one  con- 
tinuous perpetual  motion,  as  the 
thousands  of  slaves,  working  at 
treadmill  speed,  built  the  great 
pyramids  and  sphinxes  for  ancient 
Egyptian  kings. 

She    is    nothing    but   a    female 


f 


"N  order  to  give  its  read- 
ers a  foretaste  of  the 
Harvard  debate  on  April 
11,  Shadows  presents  these 
articles  giving  the  pro  and 
con  of  the  woman  question. 
For  the  affirmative  of  the 
debate  we  needed  a  man 
versed  to  the  point  of  dis- 
illusionment in  the  ways  of 
women,  one  with  the  acumen 
to  penetrate  beneath  the  attractive  surface  of 
the  sex  to  the  fundamental  woman,  one  with 
skill  enough  to  make  out  a  case  against  the 
feminine  fallacy  and  one  with  the  courage  to 
speak  his  mind.  Such  a  man,  we  believe,  is 
Gordon  W.  Diesing,  athlete,  law  student, 
orator,  and  "Campus  George  Bernard  Shaw." 
In  spite  of  the  opinions  which  the  writer  ex- 
presses the  editor  feels  that  he  must  add  that 
Gordon  is  normally  the  greatest  defender  of 
womankind. 


finds  he  can  barely  keep  the  fam- 
ily in  car  checks,  so  he  decides  to 
bootleg.  After  his  fourth  offense 
the  Jones  law  lands  him  in  the 
penitentiary  and  the  poor  mother 
consoles  the  children  by  telling 
them  daddy  has  a  long  and  pros- 
perous contract  with  the  govern- 
ment in  another  state  and  will 
come  back  a  rich  man  some  day. 

PHE  next  level — a  higher  in- 
tellectual level — may  be  found 
in  the  modern  stenographer.  She 
is  a  bundle  of  dynamic  energy — 
chewing  gum  as  her  lightning 
fingers  commit  mayhem  on  the 
typewriter.  She  does  her  best  to 
vamp  anything  with  pants  on,  and 
chatters  incessantly  and  rapidly 
like  a  drunken  squirrel  whenever 
on  a  date.  She  completely  baffles 
her   darling   boy    friend,    who    is 


pack-horse,  sans  intellect,  sans  education,  and  does  nothing  usually  a  clerk  or  office  boy,  by  her  frothy  conversation 

to  help  mankind  by  alleviating  suffering,  advancing  cul-  gleaned  from  College  Humor  and  True  Story  Magazine. 

ture,  or  doing  good  for  the  community.     To  substantiate  He  labors  under  a  hallucination  that  she  is  intelligent  mere- 

these  contentions  you  but  have  to  go  to  a  factory  and  see  ly  because  he  is  unable  to  express  himself  because  of  an 

those  females,  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  ages,  at  work.     A  inferiority  complex  resulting  from  warming  a  high  stool 

peasant  girl  is  far  her  superior,   or  a  chambermaid  or  a  all  day  counting  figures.     The  girl  is  a  mass  of  inhibitions 

dishwasher!     If  you  go  to  the  factory  a  few  of  them  will  and  repressions  during  the  day  for  fear  of  losing  her  job, 

look  at  you,  and  what  a  revelation  that  will  be!     Some  will  but  at  night  she  blows  the  lid  off.     She  smears  her  lips  in 

smile  at  you  like  a  grinning  skull;  others  will  merely  stare  carmen  rouge,  cakes  her  neck  and  face  with  powder,  puts 

implacid  and  innocuous  like  a  peaceful  bovine  chewing  its  a  drop  of  perfume  behind  each  ear,  and  a  drop  on  her 

cud  in  the  pasture.  lips,  and  the  boy  is  at  her  mercy. 

When  the  factory  day  is  over  the  modern  girl  goes  home  During  the  jazzy  dance  in  a  crowded,  sultry  room,  filled 

and  has  a  date  with  some  plumber,  blacksmith,  truck  driver  with  a  gum-chewing,  chattering  mob,  the  girl  drapes  her- 

or  juryman,  and  as  neither  of  them  is  blessed  with  imagina-  self  around   the  pasty-faced,   anaemic-looking   boy   friend 

tion,  intelligence,  or  enthusiam,  they  make  whoopee  by  go-  with  greasy  long  black  sideburns,  and  vamps  him  as  she 

ing  out  in  the  kitchen  to  drink  milk  and  eat  animal  crack-  (Continued  on  Page  31) 
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oman  a  K^urse: 

but  HUGH  M.  P.  HIGGINS  says     "No!" 


OF  late  we  have   read    with  alarm  of   the   increasing  Then,  too,  the  hot  steam  that  came  hollowing  out  of  the 

tendency  towards  communism  in  the  country.     And  basement  of  the  Cafe  served  to  warm  me. 
also  in  the  city.     We  have  seen  ribald  youths  with 

the  first  silken  down  of  manhood  sprouting  on  their  weak  ^\NE  day  while  I  was  in  the  midst  of  my  contortions 
upper  lip,  raise  their  whiskey-stained  fingers   (gnarled  and  after  a  very  stubborn  nickel  which  had  lodged  beneath 


broken  from  crap  shooting) ,  in 
derisive  gesture  at  the  portrait  of 
George  Washington.  Oh,  to  think 
af  it,  Oh,  to  dream  of  it,  fills  my 
heart  with  sadness! 

To  resume:  We  have  seen 
those  bloated,  hoary,  old  beer- 
guzzling  codgers  who  congregate 
in  Jefferson  Square  on  a  sunny 
day  and  who  won't  get  off  one  of 
the  benches  so  that  a  poor  shop 
girl  can  rest  her  weary  bones  .  . 
'yea,  we  have  seen  them  sneer  and 
laugh  at  the  memory  of  Abe  Lin- 
coln. And  you  know  the  kind  of 
a  guy  Lincoln  was,  doncha?  Yes, 
my  Christian  friends,  we  have 
seen  all  this  and  now  we  see  the 
same  type  of  garbage  man  taking 
an  even  more  despicable  step  in 
his  march  towards  the  nation's 
ruin  and  desecration  .  .  we  now 
see  him  maligning  poor,  weak 
(laughs  from  the  gallery)    womanhood! 


THE  Editor  feels  that 
normally  women  need 
no  defender,  but  so 
vituperative  does  their  baiter 
become  on  the  page  opposite 
that  the  need  of  a  champion 
must  be  apparent  to  all.  So 
into  the  lists  rides  Hugh  M. 
P.  Higgins,  humorist,  rail- 
worker,  student,  and  creator 
of  the  "Blotto  Boys,"  whose 
antics  have  enlivened  many  a  page  of  Shad- 
ows. The  editor  wishes  to  point  out  the  ano- 
monaly  of  the  present  situation  in  which  we 
find  woman's  greatest  ally,  Diesing,  attack- 
ing, and  Higgins,  a  confirmed  woman-hater, 
defending  the  fair  sex. 

This  present  discussion  is  to  be  continued 
from  the  platform  of  Technical  High  School 
Auditorium  on  April  11,  when  Harvard  will 
fill  the  role  of  Mr.  Diesing,  and  Creighton 
will    take   its    cue   from   Mr.    Higgins. 


a  cigar  butt,  I  noticed  an  old  lady 
approaching.  She  was  garbed  in 
the  fashionable  style,  layers  and 
layers  of  clothing,  and  she  fairly 
waddled.  As  she  reached  me  her 
foot  slipped  and  she  did  squads 
east  into  the  icy  street,  layers  of 
clothing  and  all.  For  eighteen 
minutes  myself  and  a  few  other 
gentlemen  watched  the  bundled- 
up  creature  attempt  to  regain  her 
feet,  and  when  she  finally  did  her 
coat  was  at  half  mast  and  her  hair 
and  hat  were  askew. 

The  point  is  this:  Had  she 
been  dressed  in  the  common  sense 
fashion  of  today  she  would  have 
regained  her  balance  in  two  min- 
utes instead  of  rolling  around  in 
the  street  for  eighteen  minutes 
and  making  a  laughing  stock  of 
herself  in  front  of  a  group  of 
gentlemen. 


Again,  we  find  these  hounders  of  womanhood  striving 

I  think  in  my  defense  of  the  ladies,  God  bless  'em,  it  to  condemn  the  sex  because  of  their  present-day  conversa- 

might  be  well  to  take  a  stand  in  regard  to  a  few  points  tion.     I  think  the  improvement  in  conversational  ability  is 

they  are  being  slammed  in  the  eye  about,  or  as  you  ladies  proportionate   with   the   improvement   in   dress   that  came 

would  say,  are  being  smacked  in  the  beezer  about.  with  the  discarding  of  unnecessary  raiment.     The  girls  of 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  puritanical  blue-visaged  today  are  really  bringing  about  an  educational  reform  due 

prudes  that  the  modern  girl  is  not  putting  enough  clothes  to  the  fact  that  they  have  abolished  the  old  school-book 

on  the  carcass.    In  the  first  place,  lack  of  clothes  is  nothing  method  of  learning  interesting  speech  situations,  and  have 

to  get  steamed  up  about.     I  remember  very  distinctly  a  adopted  the  Sensational  Magazine  form  of  lesson.    I  can't 

wintry  day  some  winters  ago  when  the  ice  was  very  slick  say  just  how  meritorious  the  new  method  is  but  suffice  it  to 

upon  the  pavement.     It  had  been  my  custom  that  winter  say  it  has  changed  many  a  glum  bim  into  a  dazzling  creature 

to  go  down  in  front  of  the  Blue  Front  Cafe  and  stand  over  of  incomparable  repartee.    Gone  are  the  old  stilted  phrases, 

the  grating  in  the  sidewalk.     The  reason  for  this  was,  to  for  which,  thank  the  Lord,  we  may  well  be  glad.     How 

be   frank,  two-fold:   sometimes  a  mischievious  quarter  or  dreary  it  must  have  been  in  the  drawing-room  of   1917! 

ten-cent  piece  rolled  down  through  the  grating,  and  I  had  The  young  man  called  on  his  lady  friend  and  she  greeted 

attained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  retriever  of  these  coins.  (Continued  on  Page  32) 
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A  Prose-Poem 


By  ALMETA  L.  WILEY 
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nAVE  you  seen  the  night  fall   from  that 
outer-most  point  of  Riverview  Park,  that 
final  loop  yet  past  the  park  house,  where 
the   roadway   edges   so    temptingly    near 
the  drop  to  the  gray  old  river? 

Have  you  gone  there  alone  to  watch,  I  wonder, 
on  a  clear,  bright  winter  afternoon;  alone,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  human  influence  to  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  the  place? 

If  you  have  not,  and  your  soul  responds  to  the 
myriad  voices  of  nature,  do  so,  that  you  may  feel 
the  wonder  of  the  scene  as  the  Spirit  of  Night 
floats  down  and  the  Artist  Moon  touches  with 
black  and  silver  mystery  the  golden-hued  canvas 
of  the  day.  Come  early,  that  you  may  note  the 
fading  grandeur  of  the  sun  gone  down,  that  you 
may  see  as  you  round  the  last  curve  and  look  back 
westward  over  the  darkening  bluff  and  through  the 
tangled  tree  silhouettes,  the  dimming  rose  and  gold 
of  the  evening  sky. 

Stop  at  the  end  of  the  loop,  with  the  car's  nose 
pointed  north,  and  when  you  look  from  the  glow- 
ing west  to  the  moonlit  east  it  will  be  through  a 
natural  gateway.  The  gateposts  are  two  spectral 
trees,  as  lifeless  and  as  incapable  of  leaf  as  the 
charred  chips  of  forgotten  fires.  Even  their  som- 
ber blackness,  though,  serves  the  better  to  empha- 
size the  brilliancy  beyond.  Magnetically  your  gaze 
is  drawn  through  this  gateway  to  the  silver-painted 
road  across  the  river  down  below,  then,  instantly 
up  to  the  radiant,  gleaming  Artist,  who  leans  so 
low  with  her  brush  that,  almost,  you  hear  her 
breathing!  See,  now,  the  relief,  the  higher  water 
bed,  the  first  drop  down  from  the  roadway  as  on 
its  surface  flow  only  aimless,  lost  little  streams 
that  reflect  but  drearily  their  light  to  the  heavenly 
painter.  It  is  this  very  passiveness,  though,  this 
lassitude  in  their  response,  that  serves  to  heighten 


the  effect  of  the  moonlight  beyond.  Magical,  mys- 
tical Artist,  that  you  can  change  with  one  soft 
touch  a  river  of  murky  gray  to  a  shimmering  flow 
of  silver? 

On  the  nearer  shore  each  ripple  lifts  and  leaps 
like  a  white  winged  steed  urged  on  by  a  frost- 
frocked,  elfin  rider.  The  feathered  crests  and 
shadowed  hollows  ever  change  and  melt  away  but 
move  as  constantly  onward.  Somehow  the  daz- 
zling pathway,  too,  though  it  ends  on  the  farther 
shore,  beckons  to  you  and  lifts  you  up  and  away, 
over  the  gloom-filled  valley  between  and  on  to  the 
distant  dim-lined  place  where  earth  fades  into  sky 
and  you  can  scarcely  tell  whether  a  flickering  earth- 
light  or  a  star  is  twinkling  there.  But,  star  or 
lamp,  the  Artist  of  the  Night  smiles  down,  serene- 
ly pale  and  cool,  and  minds  not  your  earthly  won- 
derings.  The  stately  Puritan  trees  in  their  plain, 
dark  winter  robes,  guarding  the  edge  of  the  shelv- 
ing bluff,  bow  in  obeisance  to  their  reigning  queen 
and  whisper  reverently  their  adoration.  Stars  com- 
ing out  and  recede  again,  and  meekly  wait  to  at- 
tend their  mistress.  Even  the  wind-stirred  with- 
ered leaves  and  the  dry  twigs  on  the  ground,  and 
even  the  ruts  in  the  road,  are  touched  with  a  glis- 
tening glory.  Who  would  not  bow  in  mute  respect 
to  an  artist  of  such  supernatural  power? 

A  crisp  breeze,  again,  stirs  the  light-charged  air 
and  this  time  reaches  in  frosty  fingers  to  your  spell- 
bound face.  With  a  shivering  sigh  you  rouse  from 
your  white  enchantment  and  absently  start  the 
motor  for  the  drive  back  the  boulevard  home.  But 
you,  too,  like  the  stars,  who  come  and  wiser  and 
more  thoughtful,  wait  and  go,  will  take  with  you, 
on  your  homeward  way,  a  feeling  that  the  Artist 
of  the  Night  has  somehow  caught  you  on  her  can- 
vas and  in  some  way,  with  her  fairy  brush,  has 
edged  your  soul  with  pearly  and  shining  silver. 
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SVz^e  ^Dinning  Qoems 


First  Prize  Poem 

TRIFLES? 
By  Almeta  Wiley 

Superior  (?)  is  the  line 

Of  man  who  looks  with  fine 
Disdain  upon  the  fragile  flower  and  leaf; 

He  feels  no  rising  thrill 

Of  joy  in  round  of  hill; 
He  sees  no  beauty  in  the  harvest  sheaf. 

Neither  the  shining  spring, 

The  gold  that  summers  bring, 
The  dreamy  haze  of  autumn  s  gypsy  trails, 

Nor  winter's  glistening  white 

Within  him  finds  a  light 
That  points  the  purpose  of  the  course  he  sails. 

Too  soon  his  steps  grow  slow, 

Too  late  he  seeks  the  glow 
That  summons  peace  to  his  last  earthly  bed; 

For  not  so  long  and  man 
And  flowers  he  scorned  wax  fair  above  his  head. 

Is  dust  where  he  began — 


L.  C.  Wimberly  says: 


This  poem  has  the  merit  of  being  organic  or  structural — 
structural  in  the  sense  of  giving  development  to  an  idea.  Un- 
like a  great  deal  of  verse  that  gets  called  poetry  these  days, 
it  is,  in  other  words,  not  merely  a  succession  of  unrelated 
phrases  or  images.  Phrases,  lines,  and  stanzas  are  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  theme.  This  is  well,  for  a  poem,  like  a  short- 
story  or  an  essay,  should  make  a  point,  should  have  an  objec- 
tive. It  is  true  that  the  theme  of  "Trifles"  is  pretty  thread- 
bare, but  with  a  pleasing  and,  on  the  whole,  an  appropriate 
imagery  the  writer  commends  it  anew  to  lovers  of  poetry.  In 
both  meter  and  rime  our  little  poem  is,  in  general,  successful, 
though  now  and  then  the  demands  of  rime  have  betrayed  the 
writer  into  words  that  are  not  those  best  adapted  to  the  sense; 
witness  the  rime  line — fine.  Metrically,  however,  the  poem  is 
successful  enough  to  serve  as  an  advocate  for  a  return  to  the 
more  or  less  conventional  verse  patterns.  But — and  here  is  a 
flaw — its  stanza  form  inevitably  recalls  that  of  Browning's 
"Rabbi  Ben  Ezra."  Indeed,  the  stanza  is  the  same  as  Brown- 
ing's with  the  exception  of  the  last  line,  which,  is  Browning's 
poem,  is  an  Alexandrine.  To  point  out  another  fault — a  fault 
that  characterizes  the  verse  of  the  amateur — our  poet  has  ap- 
parently not  exerted  himself  to  avoid  the  stereotyped  phrase — 
"fragile  flower,"  for  instance,  or  "earthly  bed."  Gypsy  trails" 
is  another  cliche  that  the  poem  could  well  afford  to  lose.  As 
for  individual  lines,  the  first  is  the  weakest,  the  last  the 
strongest.  The  vices  of  the  poem  are,  happily,  so  obvious  that 
the  writer  can  easily  avoid  them  in  her  next  penning  of  verses. 
The  virtues  are  such  that  the  writer  should  cherish  them  as  so 
many  patterns  of  excellence. 


L.  C.   Wimberly  says: 

It  was  not  easy  to  choose  among  the  poems  submitted  by 
the  author  of  "Candle-Light."  In  this  poem  there  is  a  deli- 
cacy and  lyricism  that  I  do  not  find  in  the  other  writers. 
There  is,  too,  a  rather  stronger  hint  of  that  magic  which  in  all 
good  poetry  is  ever  at  work  spiritualizing  the  material  facts  of 
life.  It  is  the  poet's  function,  as  Poe  says,  to  give  us  by  means 
of  his  imagery  and  his  music  a  powerful  suggestion  of  supernal 
loveliness.  Certainly,  our  poet's  verses  yield  at  least  a  pin  point 
of  luminosity  that  is  more  than  earthly.  This  luminousness 
is,  however,  somewhat  dimmed  by  the  poet's  use  of  an  image 
that  has  long  since  lost  its  pristine  light.  That  it,  our  writer, 
in  her  figure  of  the  "tall  white  candle"  and  its  "flame,"  how- 
ever poetically  true  this  figure  is,  stands  convicted  of  that  al- 
most unpardonable  crime  known  as  triteness.  She  would  do 
well  to  spend  her  days  and  nights,  not  with  Addison,  but  with 
contemporary  poets — Masefield  or  Wheelock,  for  instance — 
who  often  succeed  in  saying  the  old  things  in  a  new  and  strik- 
ing way. 


Second  Prize  Poem 
CANDLE-LIGHT 

By  Mary  Madeline  Lanphier 
(To  a  Nun  I  Know) 

Your  soul  is  a  tall  white  candle, 

Your  eyes  its  flame; 
My  lips  breathe  the  chanted  prayer 

That  is  your  name. 

Your  robes  are  a  deep  black  shadow 

Cast  by  your  light; 
I  turn  from  your  still  hushed  presence; 

It  is  too  bright. 


'Why  a  Popular  {Novel? 


^y  Joseph  Chladek 


A  SHORT  time  ago  I  was  an  interested  listener  at  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  fiction.  Judging  from 
what  has  been  said  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  popular  literature  was  a  vainly  conceived  modern  in- 
vention. While  cultivated  shoulders  shrugged  at  the  men- 
tion of  a  "best-seller"  with  an  air 
of  "the  world  is  going  to  the 
devil,"  others  spoke  of  the  so- 
called  popular  novel  as  some  new 
fanaticism,  but  the  concensus  of 
opinion  was  that  popularity  was 
something  which  could  not  be  ex- 
plained more  than  to  say  it  is  a 
mystery.  I  determined  therefore 
to  make  inquiry  into  the  subject 
as  to  just  what  the  elements  were 
that  seemed  to  make  for  the  wide 
reading  of  certain  novels. 

That  there  are  new  elements  in 
literary  popularity  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Whereas  the  wave  of  in- 
terest used  to  move  slowly,  now 
millions  may  be  reading  a  talked- 
of  story  simultaneously,  or  seeing 
and  hearing  it  at  the  talking-pic- 
ture house.  Great  advertising 
campaigns  bring  a  book  to  the 
mind  of  the  public  long  before  it 

is  published  and  book-a-month  clubs  do  their  share  in  mak- 
ing a  book  known.  But  in  its  fundamental  characteristics, 
popularity  has  not  changed.  One  man's  fancy  can  still 
weep  through  other  men's  minds  arousing  them  to  interest 
and  no  doubt  the  Greek  Romances  could  be  analyzed  for 
their  popular  elements  quite  as  readily  as  "The  Bridge  of 
San  Luis  Rey."  The  question  of  what  makes  for  popular- 
ity in  fiction,  can  be  answered  with  more  accuracy,  how- 
ever, if  we  limit  ourselves  to  more  or  less  recent  publica- 
tions in  that  field. 

Ruling  out  the  accidents  such  as  when  a  book  becomes 
famous  because  it  is  rumored  to  be  indecent,  because  its 
hero  is  identified  with  a  prominent  character  in  actual  life, 
or  because  the  press  keeps  the  title  of  the  book  continually 
before  the  public,  what  are  those  elements  in  the  book  itself 
which  cause  it  to  bring  thousands  of  dollars  in  sales?     As 


to  the  definition  of  the  term  popularity,  there  need  be  r 
difficulty  on  that  score.     If  because  of  the  intrinsic  intere  f 
of  the  plot  or  because  of  the  appeal  of  an  idea  contain* 
in  it,  a  novel  is  read  by  inumerable  readers  who  in  tin 
purely  on  their  own  initiative  speak  of  the  book  to  other, 

certainly  that  is  popularity. 


I  HIS  article  was  written  by  one  of 
the  most  talented  undergraduates  on 
the  Hill,  W.  Joseph  Chladek,  a  senior  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who 
has  been  a  constant  contributor  to 
Shadows  for  several  years.  In  addition 
to  this  article  on  popular  novels  Chladek 
is  the  author  of  the  prize  winning  Thom- 
as Jefferson  Essay  which  appears  else- 
where  in   this   issue. 

The  Jefferson-Mullen  Essay  Contest, 
an  annual  affair  sponsored  by  Arthur  F. 
Mullen,  an  Omaha  attorney,  for  the  best 
essay  en  some  phase  of  the  life  of  Thom- 
as Jefferson.  The  contest  is  always  a 
popular  one  and  competition  is  keen,  so 
that  the  winning  contribution  usually 
possesses  considerable  merit. 


A1 


LTHOUGH  perfection  ■ 
form  is  an  asset  to  a  book. 
is  questionable  whether  a  great 
technical  achievement  or  an  ea 
movement  is  necessary  to  can 
people  to  read  it.  Best  co 
structed  novels  are  not  alwavs  tl 
most  popular,  for  the  excelle 
writings  of  Howells  never  ga 
him  the  audience  that  the  fl 
style  of  some  of  our  contempc 
ary  authors  has  drawn  to  thei 
The  most  important  element 
an  appeal  to  the  emotions  whi 
a  good  technique  can  only  accer 
uate.  What  constitutes  an  a 
peal  to  the  embotions?  "Un< 
Tom's  Cabin"  surely  possess 
such  an  appeal  but  its  period  j 
popularity  was  short-lived.  Wh 
makes  "Treasure  Island'"  st 
popular  and  why  did  "The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey"  ha 
such  an  unexpected  and  still  reverberating  success — or  ev 
"The  Age  of  Reason"  achieve  such  a  triumph  as  to  pop 
larity? 

"Treasure  Island"  continues  to  be  widely  read  becau 
it  stimulates  and  satisfies  two  cravings  of  mankind  whi. 
are  instinctive,  the  love  of  romantic  adventure  and  the  c 
sire  for  sudden  wealth.  This  is  not  true,  or  rather.  it|. 
not  the  whole  truth  or  even  an  important  truth  in  "Tj  t 
Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,"  where  the  appeal  is  to  an  id 
and  not  an  instinct.  The  essence  of  the  book  is  really  t 
feeling  in  it;  it  is  a  "notation  of  the  heart"  with  sympatr 
Gaily  or  sadly  but  always  with  understanding,  a  belief  in  t 
miracle  of  love  runs  through  it  all.  It  is  a  remarkablv  cc 
fident  evocation  of  the  secret  springs  of  a  half  dozen  me 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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that  they  capture  the  heart  of  every 


THROUGHOUT   the   English-speaking   world   audi-      then  they  are  truly  characteristic  of  their  people  and  must 
ences  respond  to  the  melodies  of  the  "Minstrel  Boy"      be  classed  as  musical  literature.     The  verses  of  Thomas 
and  "The  Harp  That  Once  Through  Tara's  Halls"      Moore,  which  are  indelibly  linked  with  those  ancient  airs, 
'•cause  they  are  truly  expressive  of  the  heart  of  a  nation      have  likewise  endured  and  have  placed  their  author  among 

the  foremost  of  literary  men  in 
the  history  of  Irish  literature.  If 
we  are  to  search  for  influences 
upon  the  actual  writing  of  the 
verses  we  must  look  to  the  days 
in  which  Moore  penned  them.  He 
turned  to  the  literature  of  Persia 
for  his  "Lalla  Rookh,"  a  poem 
that  is  now  remembered  merely 
because  it  was  written  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  famous  "Melodies." 
Perhaps  his  attraction  to  the 
poetry  of  the  East  had  much  to 
do  with  his  later  style  and  the  free 
and  easy  manner  of  his  life  must 
be  recognized  also  among  the  fac- 
tors contributing  to  a  style  that 
won  him  instant  and  everlasting 
fame.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  com- 
rade of  the  "Brave  Robert  Em- 
mett"  at  Trinity  College  in  Dub- 
lin and  was  involved  with  the 
youthful     Irish     martyr     in     the 


>|iiose  past  glories  and  sufferings 

•ive  justly  placed  her  among  the 
lea  test  races  on  the  earth.  The 
■mous  "Irish  Melodies,"  as  we 
IfLve  them  today,  have  come  to  us 

'om  a  most  remote  past.  They 
■five  descended  undefiled  through 
II  the  centuries  and  today  they 

md  as  a  noble  tribute  to  a  peo- 
ple whose  courage  and  dignity 
|;re  never  daunted  by  the  cruelty 

id  tyrannical  injustice  of  the 
Impire  on  whose  lands  the  sun 
'ver  sets."  Truly,  they  stand 
loof — in    the    realm    of    melody 

d  verse. 
fit   is    somewhat    more    than    a 

indred  years  ago  that  Thomas 
I'.oore,  a  Dubliner  by  birth,  pre- 
dated them  to  the  English  and 

ish  people.  They  came  to  him 
their  primitive  form — exactly 
they     had    been    transmitted 


are  briefly  but  ably  discussed  in  this  article  by 
a  Medical  student  whose  English  studying  was 
done  under  famous  Brother  Leo  of  St.  Mary's 
College  in  California. 

From  concert  platform,  phonograph  and 
radio  the  Irish  Melodies  have  been  sweetly  as- 
saulting the  ears  of  the  world  for  nearly  a 
century.  "The  Harp  That  Once  Through 
Tara's  Halls/'  "Believe  Me  If  All  Those  En- 
dearing Young  Charms,"  "The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer" — these  and  hundreds  of  other  fa- 
vorites throng  the  memory  when  we  think  of 
the  Irish  Melodies.  But  the  Melodies  tell  us 
little  of  the  personality  of  their  creator,  ex- 
cept that  his  soul  was  a  bubbling  fountain  of 
simple  song. 


om  one  generation  to  the  next  from  time  immemorial,     charge  of  sympathizing  with  the  United  Irishmen.    Moore 
d  he  took  them  from  the  lips  of  the  Irish  peasant  and      was  released  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  against  him, 

but  his  friend,  somewhat  later,  paid  the  extreme  penalty 


with  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Irish  liberty. 

PHERE  is  perhaps  no  sadder  tale  of  romance  in  all  his- 
tory than  the  unhappy  love  affair  of  Sarah  Curran  and 
Robert  Emmett.      History   records  that  the  heart-broken 
Miss  Curran  later  married  an  English  officer,  and  it  tes- 


othed  them  in  the  btautiful  verses  we  know  so  well  to 
iy.  The  musical  airs  of  the  songs,  as  well  as  the  themes, 
te  back  to  antiquity — to  the  day  when  the  bard,  who  was 
•th  musician  and  poet,  sang  them  to  his  collected  tribe. 
is  the  verses  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Moore  and 
•r  which  the  future  will  likewise  be  indebted  to  him  be- 
use  they  are  literary  works  of  beauty  and  merit.  He 
ts  a  word-master  and  built  his  poetic  theme  on  the  rich  tines  to  the  unkindly  attitude  of  the  Irish  people  toward 
story  of  his  nation's  past  glory  and  her  undying  courage  the  one-time  sweetheart  of  the  "Darling  of  Erin,"  but,  like 
d  devotion  to  tradition  and  to  her  God.  many  other  romantic  injustices,  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 

If  it  is  granted  that  the  musical  themes  of  the  Irish  the  sadly  distracted  Sarah  was  not  responsible  for  her  later 
elodies  took  origin  in  a  past  that  is  now  beyond  recall  matrimonial  venture  was  not  popularly  taken.  In  his  poem 
d  that  they  have  endured  the  test  of  time  by  being  ap-  "She  Is  Far  Away  From  the  Land,"  Thomas  Moore  gal- 
eciated  and  perpetuated  through  all  intervening  ages —  (Continued  on  Page  35) 
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%  Allen  L.  McNitt 
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THE  past  thirty  or  forty  years  have  witnessed  the  be-  due  perhaps  to  dearth  of  talent  in  that  direction,  is  is  more 

ginnings  and  rise  of  a  new  school  of  musical  expres-  probably  the  direct  result  of  the  new  viewpoint  of  compos-; 

sion  which  has  elicited  comment  for  its  seeming  re-  ers,    self-expression,    which    also   explains   the    extravagant 

volt  and  utter  disregard,  if  not  abandonment,  of  classical  harmonies  and   instrumentations.      This  modern   attitude 


■■ 


traditions.  The  extent  and  com- 
pleteness of  this  movement  chal- 
lenges the  attention  of  layman 
and  student  alike. 

The  chief  characteristic  found 
in  this  modern  music  is  such  a 
treatment  of  the  basic  elements 
of  music  as  to  be  readily  recog- 
nized by  even  the  more  unversed 
amateurs.  The  mere  audition  of 
a  group  of  such  compositions  is 
sufficient  for  certain  physical 
qualities  to  be  noted,  such  as  new 
rhythms,  lack  of  melody,  unusual 
harmonies,  and  startling  instru- 
mentalities. 

Using  orthodox  rhythmic  pat- 
terns as  a  starting  point,  the  mod- 
ern composition  never  hesitates  to 
sacrifice  the  indicated  rhythm  to 
change  to  another  by  means  of 
which  the  composer  might  intro- 
duce  some   novel  effect.     Pacific 


TN  a  unified  treatment  of  modern- 
ism, music,  one  of  the  purest  ex- 
pressions of  art,  centainly  is  deserv- 
ing of  consideration.  This  article, 
written  by  Allen  McNitt,  a  Fresh- 
man in  the  College  of  Law,  may 
seem  a  little  too  technical,  but  we 
must  remember  that  after  all  music 
is  one  of  the  most  complex  of  the 
arts  and  consequently  McNitt  has 
endeavored  to  present  at  once  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  modern  music  and 
at  the  same  time  one  that  would  be 
intelligible  to  the  layman. 


further  accounts  for  the  spiritual 
qualities  observed  in  modern 
music;  namely,  expression  of  per- 
sonal moods,  abandoning  the  for- 
mer attempts  at  presenting  uni- 
versal emotions;  and  secondly,  the 
free  exercise  of  fancy  rather  than 
emotion.  As  to  the  former,  the 
subject  matter  ranges  from  mor- 
bid introspection  to  colorings  of 
great  vitality;  the  latter  has  to  do 
with  the  treatment  which  often 
fails  to  be  content  with  being 
merely  the  means  to  the  end. 
The  moderns  often  seek  beauty 
through  grotesqueness,  and  al- 
ways strive  for  originality. 

A  miscellaneous  quality  is  the 
development  of  the  quality  known 
as  impressionism  which  results 
from  the  attempts  to  force  music 
to  express  in  greater  degree  ideas 
other  than  beauty  of  sound  pat- 


til 
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231,  a  symphonic  selection  which  purports  to  be  the  com-  terns.     Here  we  deal  with  music  of  representation  rather 

poser's  musical  recording  of  his  emotional  reaction  to  a  than  abstraction.    Programme  music  is  the  resultant  form 

locomotive,  has  a  musical  score  interesting  for  both  the  taken  by  this  school  which  had  its  birth  and  rise  in  France, 
variety    of    rhythms    incorporated    and    the    simulanteous 

counter-rhythms.  Many  modern  piano  selections  call  for  six-  ft/TORE  than  one  musician  of  authority  has  decried  the 
eights  rhythm  in  the  bass  while  the  treble  is  three-fourths  final  quality  of  insincerity  manifested  in  the  popular 
time.  Even  the  more  conservative  composer  introduces  ballad  of  the  drawing-room  and  in  the  more  sophisticated 
such  devices  as  triplets,  "three  against  two,"  split  values,  forms  of  imitative  music  as  pseudo  French,  Russian,  Orient- 
all  of  which  have  a  decided  appeal  to  the  ear  accustomed  al,  and  sometimes  mentioned  "mock-religious  oratorio,"  and 
to  the  more  meticulous  recurrent  accents  of  a  composition  the  much  discussed  "jazz"  selection. 

by  Bach.  Another  form  of  insincerity  against  which  musicians  are 

The  music   of  Schubert,   Mozart,    Beethoven,   Mendel-  taking  up  arms  is  that  which  is  due  to  modern  systems  of 

sohn,  or  Schuman  affords  an  abundance  of  evidence  of  the  specialized  education  enabling  technical  devices  of  classical 

presence  of  melody  in  the  music  of  the  classics.    The  first-  composition  to  be  mastered  whereby  "a  futile  composition 

named  wrote  songs  which  because  of  their  tunefulness  are  may  be  spun  out  to  the  extent  of  a  symphony  without  a 

universally  sung;  and  few  persons  of  today  are  ignorant  single  technical  error  being  committed,  yet  without  it  con- 

of  the  strains  of  some   well  known  opera  or  symphonic  taining  a  solitary  thought  or  an  incipient  emotion  worth 

selection.     While  in  present-day  efforts  melody  is  lacking,  the  record  or  even  a  bar  of  cold  beauty." 
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Some  musical  writers  mention  the  decay  of  nationalism 
{d  the  present  tendency  to  a  type  of  composition  uniform- 
i'  which  has  a  characteristic  looseness  of  structure.  But 
jch  searching  remarks  are  mentioned  here  solely  because 
(  the  intention  to  present  herein  the  current  attitudes  of 
i  musical  world  in  regard  to  our  subject  matter. 

As  to  present-day  craftsmanship,  let  it  be  noted  that 
nereas  what  modern  composers  do  is  assailed,  how  they 

■  it  is  accorded  considerable  encomium.  A  definite  fit- 
iss  has  been  manifsted  in  matters  of  orchestration,  knowl- 
tge  of  the  qualities  and  possibilities  of  the  various  instru- 
ments, and  meretricious  display  of  individual  instrumental 
••tuosity. 

In  this  regard  the  better  popular  orchestras  might  even 
I  mentioned.  The  premiere  of  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in 
vue  caused  musicians  to  marvel,  especially  for  the  excel- 
sjice  of  the  orchestration  by  Grofe  and  the  fact  that  in  the 

■  ening  bars,  the  clarinet  accomplished  a  portamento,  a 
at  regarded  as  impossible  for  that  instrument. 

The  same  influences  which  have  affected  all  creative 
Pagination  and  colored  modern  thought  have  made  their 

esence  felt  in  music,  but  like  most  causes,  the  origins  of 
le  present  manifestations  have  early  beginnings. 


It  is  a  readily  apparent  fact  that  this  century  has  been 
gripped  by  general  restlessness  with  its  love  for  novelty, 
change,  excitement  and  speed,  and  its  desire  for  self-asser- 
tion and  self-expression.  A  natural  reaction,  conscious  or 
uncinscious,  took  place  against  the  social,  political  and 
economic  conditions. 

'  I  'HE  composers  of  the  last  two  generations  have  made 
a  definite  revolt  against  the  academic  formalism  of 
the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  with  its  foot- 
rule  rhythmic  periods,  mechanically  recurring  cadences,  and 
the  development  of  musical  material  in  sequence,  imitation, 
canon  and  fugue.  The  mathematical  or  geometrical  com- 
positions developed  by  Bach  and  running  through  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  and  Brahms, 
still  have  their  share  of  followers  today:  but  two  latter-day 
composers,  Dvorak  and  Cesar  Franck,  are  said  to  be  some- 
what indicative  of  the  effect  of  composers,  products  of  our 
age,  setting  their  material  in  strictly  old  molds. 

The  modern  composer,  knowing  how  damaging  such  a 
combination  may  become,  rejects  the  old  forms;  this  results 
in  rhythmic  changes,  new  subject-matter  which  necessitates 
(Continued  on  Page  35 ) 


Third  Prize  Poem 

SELF-SACRIFICE 

By  Frank  E.  Pellegrin 


Aloof,  untouchable,  aloft, 
Enthroned  upon  another  world  was  she — 
But  red,  far-winged  arrows  brought  her  down, 
The  heart  of  us  and  our  humanity. 

A  sainted,  stainless  thing,  rose-warm; 
Far  Heaven  wondered  whence  the  empty  space; 
The  world  stirred  strongly,  as  with  life,  and  men 
Killed  other  men  for  just  a  pretty  face. 

A  mother  hugged  the  jagged  cliff, 
A  woman-Hamish,  with  his  baby  there — 
White  fingers  touched  a  chord — she  leaped  alone 
And  screamed  the  futile,  age-old  mocking  prayer. 


Two  men  toiled  on,  between 
The  blazing  desert  and  the  blazing  sky; 
A  voice  beyong  the  Styx  moaned  low,  rT  thirst," 
And  one  man  sobbed,  to  see  the  other  die. 

The  ocean  bubbled  on  the  sand, 
A  laughing  child  threw  all  his  shells  about, 
And  when  a  playmate  came,  he  shared  his  toys, 
And  mocked  the  Sirens  with  an  answering  shout. 

A  woodman  hewed  a  tree,  but  there 
He  left  a  seed,  and  when  the  years  had  passed 
The  Son  of  Man  cried  out  from  two  crossed  limbs; 
The  greatest  epic  had  been  done  at  last. 


The  promise  of  a  God — that  was  the  price 
That  brought  the  alchemy  of  life,  Self-Sacrifice. 

L.  C.   Wimberly  says: 

I  regret  that  this  poem  must  stand  third  and  not  first  among  the  prize  poems.  It  is  easily  the  most  powerful  of  the  pieces 
submitted.  It  is  the  most  striking  in  its  theme  and  in  its  images.  It  has,  here  and  there,  a  daringness  that  promises  well 
for  the  writer  if  he  will  discipline  himself  to  the  point  of  writing  coherently.  That  the  poem  is  mystical  does  not  excuse  its 
vagueness,  its — in  places — utter  meaninglessness.  I  suspect,  though  I  may  be  wrong,  that  the  writer  has  been  reading  Blake. 
He  would  do  well  to  read  writers  who  have  Blake's  imagination  coupled  with  what  Blake  seldom  has,  the  ability  to  make 
himself  understood.  Of  course,  the  general  idea  of  ''Self-Sacrifice"  is  clear  even  upon  one  reading,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
poem  is  marred  by  the  jumbled  imagery.  One  is  left  with  the  impression  that  the  writer  has  power  in  him,  that  he  possesses 
no  ordinary  imagination,  and  that  he  shows  promise  of  writing  something  unusually  good.  But  thus  far  we  have  not  a 
great  deal  more   than  this  promise. 
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cBy  Gerald  Francis  Ryan 


HIS  name  was  Roger  Bernabo.  I  had  learned  that 
from  my  landlady,  but  nothing  else.  He  was  an 
enigma.  As  I  gazed  out  of  my  study  window  I  saw 
the  man  walk  slowly  up  the  steps  of  his  porch,  pick  up  the 
newspaper  and  step  inside.  For  a  year  now,  that  man  had 
held  my  interest  with  unchanging  intensity.  How  many 
times  had  I  not  aroused  myself 
from  my  studies  and  noticed  this 
man  come  to  his  residence  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon? 

His  personal  appearance  was 
one  of  neatness.  I  judged  from 
his  clothes  that  his  financial  stand- 
ing was  not  of  the  best.  In  the 
winter,  he  wore  a  brown  overcoat 
that  might  have  been  considered 
style  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  a  black  hat  that  might 
be  seen  on  any  man  in  Omaha. 
It  was  not  the  hat  that  I  noticed, 
it  was  the  way  he  wore  it.  He  let 
it  slide  over  one  ear  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  reminded  me  of 
pictures  I  had  seen  of  elegant 
nobles  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  summer  he  had  a  straw  hat 

that  had  been  cleaned  until  it  fairly  shone  in  its  innocence. 
He  also  wore  a  black  suit  which  was  used  in  all  seasons. 

At  first  my  interest  was  only  passing.  But  as  the  days 
went  by,  my  curiosity  mounted  so  that  I  could  hardly  re- 
strain myself  from  asking  him  who  he  was  and  what  he  did. 

From  past  experiences,  I  knew  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  approach  any  man  without  an  adequate  excuse.  I  made 
it  a  habit  to  walk  out  on  the  street  and  meet  him  at  his 
usual  hour.  However,  nothing  happened  which  would 
grant  me  the  right  to  speak  to  him.  I  became  very  nervous 
and  often  in  my  dreams  I  could  see  him  as  if  in  life.  He 
seemed  aloof.  There  was  something  that  I  could  not 
fathom  in  the  man. 

One  Saturday  in  early  fall,  I  saw  him  beating  a  rug  on 
his  front  lawn.  At  times  he  stopped  and  lit  a  heavy  pipe 
and  then  he  would  sit  back  on  his  haunches  and  puff  with 
apparent  eagerness.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  meet 
him  then.     I  thought  for  a  minute  and  then  went  out  of 


BESS  STREETER  ALDRICH  SAYS: 

ONE  has  to  swallow  very,  very  hard,  in- 
deed, when  compelling  one's  self  to  pic- 
ture an  Omaha  school  janitor  with  a 
box  of  rare  jewels  hidden  in  his  coal  bin. 
Knowing  how  very  expensive  is  the  coal  it- 
self .  .  But  after  all,  it  is  the  unusual  and 
not  the  ordinary  that  makes  the  dramatic 
story — and  I  have  given  "Roger  Bernabo"  sec- 
ond place  in  spite  of  the  incongruity  of  the 
situation.  For  here  is  a  writer  with  clean-cut 
descriptive  ability,  a  nice  sense  of  the  dra- 
matic, and  who  has  kept  his  own  viewpoint 
throughout  the  narration,  something  that  very 
few  of  the  others  have  done.  The  short  type 
of  sentence  he  has  employed  is  a  happy  choice 
for  this  kind  of  descriptive  story.  The  turn 
at  the  last  is  slightly  O.  Henry-like.  But 
when  one  is  dead,  is  he  not  entirely  and 
wholly  dead?     I  would  not  use  "quite  dead." 


the  house  and  crossed  over  to  his  lawn.    "Good  afternoon,'1 
I  said.     "Can  I  borrow  a  match?" 

He  was  silent  as  he  searched  his  vest  pocket.     He  found 
a  match  at  last  and  handed  it  to  me  with  a  laconic  "Sure." 
He  immediately  went  back  to  his  work  without  another 
word.     I  murmured  my  thanks  and  went  back  across  the 
street.    I  had  been  defeated  in  my 
purpose  but  I  became  more  deter- 
mined to  meet  him. 

One  day  I  received  that  oppor- 
tunity. I  was  sitting  in  my  study 
and  as  I  glanced  out  the  window, 
I  saw  him  go  into  his  house.  I 
began  meditating  on  what  might 
be  his  life's  work.  He  might  be 
a  professor  or,  perhaps,  a  sales- 
man. He  might  even  be  a  remote 
bookkeeper.  I  glanced  at  his 
rather  humble  home.  It  did  not 
denote  wealth. 

The  house  was  one  of  those 
commonplace  domiciles  that  one 
may  see  on  California  Street  be- 
tween Twenty-fifth  and  Thirtieth. 
It  was  a  two-story  affair  with  a 
screened  front  porch.  It  was  fin- 
ished in  stucco  and  around  the  bottom  were  rows  of  red 
bricks.  The  front  yard,  usually  immaculate,  was  covered 
with  the  leaves  of  autumn  and  a  little  smattering  of  snow 
that  had  fallen  the  last  few  days. 

As  I  sat  in  my  study,  I  noticed  that  great  volumes  of 
smoke  were  pouring  out  of  the  chimney.  A  fire  engine 
roared  its  warnings  farther  down  the  street.  I  wondered 
if  that  smoke  could  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  In  a  min- 
ute I  was  out  on  the  street,  and  as  I  had  guessed,  his  house 
was  on  fire. 

Bernabo  was  on  the  front  porch  struggling  with  a  trunk 
when  I  arrived. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  lift,  please?"  His  voice  was  anxi- 
ous. 

I  took  hold  of  the  trunk  and  between  us  we  managed 
to  get  it  out  on  the  yard  as  the  firemen  rushed  into  the 
house. 
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THE  fire  was  not  serious  and  it  was  not  long  until  the 
firemen  were  gone  and  the  small  crowd  who  had 
atched  the  proceedings  had  dispersed.  Together  we  took 
e  trunk  into  his  house  and  deposited  it  in  a  bedroom.  He 
eked  the  bedroom  door  and  bade  me  sit  down  and  rest 
yself. 

I  sat  there  and  talked  with  him  but  because  of  the  ex- 
cement,  I  learned  little.  But  before  I  left  I  received  an 
vitation  to  visit  him  in  the  near  future. 
I  returned  to  my  bedroom  in  a  jubilant  mood.  At  last 
had  managed  to  become  acquainted  with  the  fellow  and 
»  saw  something  in  him  that  was  extremely  interesting, 
^as  it  the  look  of  keen  understanding  in  what  I  was  say- 
g  or  was  it  his  fox-like  suspicions?  I  did  not  know, 
it  I  was  aware  that  this  was  to  be  an  interesting  time 
r  me. 

A  few  days  later  I  took  advantage  of  his  invitation.  I 
tered  the  house  and  found  him  putting  away  his  supper 
jshes.  I  had  divined  that  he  was  a  bachelor  but  I  had  no 
ea  that  he  did  his  own  cooking.  He  welcomed  me  with 
lat  I  thought  was  undue  eagerness. 

That  evening  I  learned  that  he  was  janitor  of  a  grade 

tiool  near  his  home.     He  remarked  that  he  usually  fin- 

led  his  work  about  four  o'clock.     He  talked  with  such 

udition  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  not  edu- 

ted  in  a  scholastic  sense.     He  talked  with  equal  confi- 

nce  on  the  various  schools  of  philosophy  and  art.    His 

lowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  was  exacting.    I  can  see 

H  yet  in  the  light  of  that  single  floor  lamp,  his  eyes 

istening,  his  thin  hair  ruffled  on  a  high  forehead  and  his 

i  ort  fat  body  tense  while  he  was  expounding  some  propo- 

:  ion.    He  reminded  me  of  another  Napoleon  in  his  almost 

skive  grasp  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

That  evening  I  remained  until  the  small  hours  of  the 

:  jrning  and  I  believe  that  he  was  acutally  sorry  to  see  me 

I  when  I  announced  that  it  was  time  for  retiring.     I  re- 

i  :ved  a  standing  invitation  to  visit  him  and  in  turn  asked 

In  over  to  my  room. 

Our  relations  were  the  most  intimate  during  the  next 
If  weeks.     I  had  only  one  disappointment.     I  could  not 

<  aw  him  out  on  any  hobby.  This  was  opposed  to  a  theory 
i  mine.  I  maintained  that  every  person  has  a  pastime  of 
:  ne  sort  even  if  it  is  one  like  mine,  finding  out  the  hobbies 

<  other  people.   For  some  unknown  reason  he  was  taciturn 

<  that  subject. 

The  late  fall  had  now  merged  into  winter.  Sleet  and 
'  t  snows,  which  were  common  to  Omaha,  came  and  dis- 
;  peared  with  bewildering  rapidity. 

One  Saturday  evening  I  put  on  my  greatcoat  and 
:  pped  out  on  the  porch.  A  howling  gale  was  blowing 
:  >m  the  northwest,  and  with  it  came  sleet  enfolding  the 
iy  in  its  icy  claws.  The  streets  glistened  with  the  crystal 
!  iff  and  I  gingerly  picked  my  way  across  the  street  to  my 
i  end's  house. 


I"  ENTERED  unannounced,  as  was  now  my  habit.  As  I 
did  not  see  him  about,  I  called.  I  did  not  receive 
reply  and  then,  as  the  light  was  burning,  it  came  to  me  that 
perhaps  he  had  gone  out  for  tobacco  or  some  such  article. 
I  made  myself  comfortable  before  the  fireplace  and  inter- 
ested myself  in  one  of  his  many  books.  I  must  have  been 
reading  for  about  fifteen  minutes  when  I  heard  the  cellar 
door  open  and  my  friend  emerged  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand.  He  blew  out  the  flame,  greeted  me,  and  made  some 
excuse  about  the  furnace  being  low.  Never,  in  our  short 
acquaintance,  had  I  seen  him  so  nervous.  His  eyes  burned 
with  a  feverish  glow  and  he  twice  dropped  his  pipe  from 
trembling  fingers. 

I  knew  that  there  was  something  wrong  but  I  said  noth- 
ing because  I  thought  that  if  he  wished  me  to  know,  he 
would  explain  it  himself.  He  washed  his  hands  in  the  sink 
and  then  came  into  the  room  nervously  licking  his  thick 
lips  and  dropped  into  cozy  chair  before  the  fire.  He  lit 
his  pipe  and  puffed  at  it  with  the  same  eagerness  that  I 
had  noticed  before  and  then  sat  there  in  absolute  silence 
for  some  time. 

After  a  while,  I  grew  nervous  and  decided  that  he  wished 
to  be  alone.    I  made  some  excuse  to  go.    He  detained  me: 

"Don't  go  yet,  Robert.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Are  you  superstitious?"  A  little  look  of  fear  appeared  in 
his  eyes  but  it  wafted  away  leaving  him  as  passive  as  before. 

"I  have  been  doing  a  little  thinking  on  the  matter  lately. 
I  know  that  you  wonder  why,  but  it  is  of  utmost  concern 
to  me  now.    It  has  made  me  a  little  worried — " 

I  laughed  at  him,  but  he  remained  serious. 

"Robert,  perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  I  was  particular- 
ly silent  as  to  my  greatest  ambition  in  life.  Perhaps  I  was, 
but  now  you  are  my  friend.    I  shall  confide. 

"My  father  was  at  one  time  a  rather  wealthy  man.  On 
his  thirtieth  birthday  he  was  given  a  famous  old  jewel 
which  had  been  an  heirloom  of  the  family.  This  aroused 
a  sort  of  subconscious  interest  in  the  hobby  and  father  pur- 
sued it  with  the  energy  of  a  veteran.  His  fortune  dwindled 
rapidly  but  father  still  kept  collecting  unusual  gems. 
When  he  died  the  jewels  were  given  to  me,  his  only  son. 
Of  course  I  was  proud  to  have  them  and  then  I  began  to 
think  of  ways  and  means  of  enhancing  the  collection.  I 
had  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  that  I  had  in- 
herited and  instead  of  going  to  school,  I  began  searching 
for  a  good  bargain.  Many  presented  themselves  but  I  had 
not  the  means.  For  twenty  years  I  have  watched  and  saved. 
And  now — I  will  tell  you  that  later.  Let  us  look  at  my 
present  collection." 

He  took  the  candle  and  motioned  for  me  to  follow  him. 
He  led  me  to  the  coal  cellar  where  he  took  a  shovel  and 
began  working  in  the  coal.  It  was  not  long  until  he  had 
uncovered  the  same  trunk  that  I  had  helped  him  carry  out 
the  day  of  the  fire.  There  in  the  candle  light  he  opened 
it  and  showed  me  a  collection  of  jewels  that  startled  and 
fascinated  me. 

(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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of  Thomas  Jefferson 


'fiy  W.  Joseph  Chladek 


I 


AM  a  Senior  in  Colloge.  Having  lived  in  the  environ-  his  teachers,  and  a  few  illiterate  farmers  of  the  neighboi 
ment  of  a  university  for  four  years  and  associated  hood,  so  that  it  was  with  a  mind  eager  but  uninformec 
during  that  time  with  the  modern  colloge  youth,  I  con-      one  unhackneyed  and  unimpaired  by  traditions  and  pre 


eluded  that  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  examine  into  the 
college  career  of  a  boy  who  was  later  acclaimed  one  of  the 
greatest  men  America  has  ever  known.  This  is  what  I 
have  done  with  regard  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  attempting  to 
show  that  during  those  days  he  was  providing  the  means 
for  a  later  illustrious  success. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  seventeen  that  Thomas  Jefferson 


udice  that  he  came  to  pursue  his  education  at  William;': 
burg.  Though  not  an  imposing  town  and  hardly  mor^ 
than  a  village,  Williamsburg  was  the  capital  of  the  coloni: 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  afforded  af 
much  gaiety  and  good  society  as  any  colonial  town.  Her 
the  life  of  the  boy  Thomas  Jefferson  was  to  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent, being  introduced  as  he  was  to  cultivated  and  exper1 


purely  of  his  own  initiative  chose  to  enter  William  and  enced  men,  charming  and  refined  women,  and  aristocratic 

Mary  College.     Two  and  a  half  years  after  his  father  had  circles,  which  caused  him  to   feel  both  the  pleasure  an  ' 

died,  the  young  Jefferson  in  a  short  business-like  note  to  temptation  of  social  entertainment.     Jefferson  afterward 

John  Harvey,  his  guardian,  proposed  that  as  an  aid  to  his  looked  back  on  this  time  when  he  was  hurled  into  such  • 

serious  application  to  study,  the  widening  of  his  knowledge  dizzy  pool  of  pleasure  and  marvelled  that  he  came  through 

of  books  and  men,  and  for  the  economy  of  the  Shadwell  it  safely  reaching  his  destination  a  wiser  individual  for  haw 

household,  he  be  permitted  to  go  away  to  college.      The  ing  had  the  adventure.     There  were  many  rowdies  in  th 

consent  of  the  guardian  came  with  little  delay  and  Jeffer-  college  and  some  of  his  letters  contain  glimpses  of  boyis 

son  in    1760  rode  down  to  William  and   Mary  College,  escapades. 


which  was  with  the  exception  of  Harvard  the  oldest  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  in  the  early  colonies.  Here  he  was 
to  be  assailed  by  all  the  temptations  that  both  then  and  now 
beset  every  collegian,  but  which  Jefferson  met  with  the  for- 
titude of  a  veteran. 


PO  three  older  men  who  were  his  best  friends,  Williar 

Small,  George  Wythe  and  Peter  Randolph,  Jefferso' 

gave  the  credit  for  his  rescue.     Here  was  a  fatherless  bov 

but  one  who  was  wealthy  and  flattered,  a  good  sportsma 


There  are,  no  doubt,  many  reason  why  Thomas  Jefferson     and  a  dashing  rider,  throbbing  with  the  pleasure  of  livim 


arrived  at  his  remarkable  success,  but  there  are  two  reasons 
which  stand  out  predominantly  in  his  college  life  which 
were  in  no  small  way  responsible  for  his  achievement.  In 
the  very  beginning  of  his  university  course  he  wisely  select- 
ed those  persons  who  were  to  be  his  companions,  and 
through  contact  and  association  with  them  improved  him- 
self accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  he  early  acquired  the 
habit  of  thorough  application  and  study. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  the  youth  Thomas  Jefferson, 
that  he  spent  the  plastic  period  of  his  manhood  in  the  favor- 
able environment  of  good  friends.  The  most  transforming 
influences  upon  one's  life  are  the  personal  friendships  with 
good  fine  friends  and  Jefferson  was  most  prudent  in  select- 
ing those  who  were  to  be  his  closest  associates.  He  learned 
a  great  deal  from  books,  but  what  had  a  very  pronounced 
influence  on  his  opinions  were  those  men  whom  he  met  in 
social  fellowship  while  at  the  college.  Fresh  from  the 
country,  the  boy  at  Shadwell  had  seen  only  his  relatives, 


becoming  the  intimate  companion  of  friends  who  were  abl 
to  detect  and  encourage  his  talents.  Writing  of  these  stvj 
dent  days  Jefferson  has  said  that  he  was  often  thrown  "int'l 
the  society  of  horseracers,  card  players,  fox  hunters,  scier1' 
tific  and  professional  men,  and  of  dignified  men;"  an' 
many  times  he  asked  himself  "in  an  enthusiastic  momer' 
of  the  death  of  a  fox,  the  victory  of  a  favorite  horse,  tHi 
issue  of  a  question  eloquently  argued  at  the  bar,  or  in  thu 
Great  Council  of  the  nation,  'Well,  which  of  these  kinc 
of  reputation  should  I  prefer?  That  of  a  horse  jockey,  It 
fox  hunter,  an  orator,  or  an  honest  advocate  of  my  cour|!: 
try's  rights?  In  a  moment  of  temptation  or  difficulty, 
would  ask  myself — what  would  Dr.  Small,  Mr.  Wythe,  o 
Peter  Randolph  do  in  this  situation?' ' 

It  was  largely  because  of  his  relationship  to  the  Rar 
dolphs  that  Jefferson  was  invited  to  the  best  homes  and  me 
the  governor  of  the  colony,  Francis  Fauquier.    Soon  he  U 
(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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Philosophy  of  ^fouth 


THIRD  PRIZE 

Shadows  Short  Story  Contest 


^y  Walter  A.  Nielsen 


BESS  STREETER  ALDRICH  SAYS 


[AM  writing  this  with  the  egoism  and  inexperience  of 
youth.  That  will  presently  be  made  clear.  I  am  writ- 
ing of  something  that  has  puzzled  me  for  quite  some 

me.     What  the  basis  of  this  something  is  I  have  no  idea. 
>ut  I  am  comforted  by  the  thought  that  I  am  not  alone  in 
iiy  ignorance  of  this  deeply  hid- 
en  something.    It  is  a  thing  that 
,ian  has  never  been  able  to  solve 

j and  he  probably  never  will. 

i  Of  course  the  motivation  be- 
,ind  what  I  am  writing  is  a  wo- 
ptan.  That  is — I  am  following 
lie  usual  procedure  of  having  a 

oman  as  the  cause  of  this  effort, 
.lowever,  this  is  a  bit  different — 

id  far  more  important.  As  long 
I ;  man  fails  to  get  the  "why  for" 
If  it  he  will  remain  the  simpleton 
I;  has  been  for  ages. 

The  whole  cause  of  the  worry 

lat  gave  rise  to  this  masterpiece 

ight  be  summed  up  in  the  ques- 
]Dns:      Why  is  it  that  we  poor 

en    must    always    look    upon    a 

oman  as  being  something  to  be 

eated  differently  from  a  man? 
[Thy  is  it  that  a  man  is  always 

<  )ing  the  pleading  for  a  woman 
J  change  her  mind  about  him? 
I  ^hy  must  he  always  go  back  and 
Ik  her  forgiveness? 

I  That  he  must  or,  at  least,  is  always  doing  so  is  proven 
i  ery  day.  We  sit  down  to  read  a  novel.  What  happens? 
j  here's  a  big  climax  of  tears  and  ashes.  The  hero  leaves 
e  maiden,  vowing  never  to  return  again.  Poor,  sightless 
J  /oil  Time  passes — she  sits  and  pouts;  he  tramps  up  and 
1  >wn  his  narrow  room — tosses  in  his  sleep  at  night  and 

<  ts  dark  rings  under  his  eyes.    Then  he  repents,  goes  back 

his  lady  love,  properly  pleads  and  is  forgiven.     And  so 
i.    Just  as  it  was  planned. 

We  turn  on  the  Majestic  or  go  to  a  Vitaphone.    Out  of 

:e  ether  or  from  the  screen  comes  the  same  kind  of  sad 

le.    Greta  Garbo  and  John  Gilbert,  together  with  dozens 

other  play  lovers,  enact  the  same  scene  year  in  and  year 

t.     The  same  old  injustice — criminality.     Just  as  in  real 


SEVERAL  times  I  have  put  aside  "Philoso- 
phy of  Youth,"  telling  myself  that  it  is 
really  not  a  short  story  at  all  and  that 
there  are  some  glaring  defects  in  it.  Each 
time  I  have  come  back  to  it,  and  now  I  am 
giving  it  third  place.  It  is  really  so  naive,  so 
introspective,  so  "youthfully  philosophical" 
that  I  can  not  put  it  aside,  even  though  it  is 
not  quite  story-like  in  form.  In  the  five  open- 
ing paragraphs,  the  writer  himself,  phlioso- 
phizes.  If  he  would  withdraw  himself  from 
the  manuscript  and  let  "Buddy"  do  all  that 
youthful  thinking,  he  would  introduce  us  to 
his  leading  character  immediately.  And  the 
philosophy  itself  is  quite  a  charming  bit  of 
writing.  A  common  mistake  of  young  writers 
is  also  noticed  here, — the  sudden  switching  of 
the  viewpoint  from  "Buddy"  to  "Lil."  The 
whole  affair  is  from  Buddy's  standpoint  until 
the  last  telephone  conversation,  when  the  writ- 
er slips  away  from  the  character  of  "Buddy" 
and  tells  what  "Lil"  is  thinking.  Usually,  the 
viewpoint  of  a  short  story  is  entirely  from  one 
angle.  Keep  "Lil's"  thoughts  out  of  this 
story,  letting  "Buddy"  do  the  thinking,- — • 
which  is  exactly  what  "Buddy"  wanted  to  do, 
anyway:  think  for  himself  and  "Lil,"  too. 


life.  The  man  must  always  pay  the  piper.  It's  raw;  it's 
rank.  We  men  ought  to  get  together  and  put  a  stop  to  it 
— put  on  an  embargo  or  something. 

Buddy  Fox  was  a  man,  almost.     Anyway,  he  was  nine- 
teen.   He  had  been  a  stepper  since  his  sixteenth  birthday — 

and  he  had  gotten  certain  revolu- 
tionary ideas  about  the  matter 
into  his  head.  It  worried  him 
sometimes.  He  would  like  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.  Tell  all  the  men 
what  fools  they  were.  He  didn't 
see  his  way  clear  to  do  that — but 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
wasn't  going  that  way.   Oh,  hum! 


RUDDY  was  going  with  Lil 
Reynolds.  There  was  much 
more  to  her  name  than  just  Lil, 
you  know — but  simple  Lil  was  so 
much  sweeter  by  itself.  She  was 
a  sweet  kid,  too.  Not  so  short — 
but  not  so  tall,  either.  Just  a  lit- 
tle above  the  average  height.  But 
her  looks  didn't  mean  so  much.  It 
was  herself  and  how  she  thought 
that  made  her  so  nice.  You  know 
— different. 

To  Buddy — she  was  different. 
A  relief  from  the  other  hard- 
boiled  Janes  he  had  gone  with. 
He  felt  that  in  her  he  had  some- 
thing, he  could  lean  upon — somebody  who  would  be  with 
him  now  and  then  when  he  came  back  tomorrow — some- 
body he  could  trust.  Why,  he'd  even  trust  his  heart  with 
her.  Some  day  there  might  even  be  a  little  home.  You 
know — one  of  those  little  love  nests — just  Lil  and  he.  Of 
course — two  and  one  is  three. 

Lil  and  Buddy  had  been  going  "steady"  for  three 
months.  Three  of  the  most  perfect  months  they  had  ever 
known.  Not  a  scrap — not  an  argument.  Everything  was 
hotsy. 

They  billed  and  cooed  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go 
by.     What  bliss — how  different  they  were  from  everybody 
else!     Nobody  could  be  as  happy  as  they,  or  as  perfectly 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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Campus  Hall  of  Fame 


Shadows  Nominates — 

PATRICK  HEATON 
Law  '29 
Winner   of  Oratorical  Medal  in   1927. 
Creighton    Players,    1925-1929.      Intra- 
mural  Debates,   S.   S.   C,    1928-1929. 
Gamma   Eta  Gamma. 


Shadows  Nominates — 

CHARLES   I.   CARLINO 
Medicine  '29 
President    of    the    Italian    Club,    1928- 
1929.     One  of  the  leading  student  art- 
ists   of    Omaha.      Bluejay,    1928-1929. 
Shadows,    1929. 


Shadows  Nominates — 

MARY  LOU  MAGINNIS 
Duchesne  '29 
Editor  of  Pukwana,  Duchesne  month- 
ly. "Children  of  Mary."  Member  of 
Shadows  staff  and  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  magazine  for  the  last  two 
years. 


Shadows  Nominates — 

FLOYD   M.   ROMBOUGH 

Commerce  '30 

Captain  of  football  team  1929.     Union 

Board  of  Governors,    1928-1929.     "C" 

Club,   1928-1929. 
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Our  Cover  and  Frontispiece 


'Bj  R.  D.  Chalfont 


fN  1874  the  art  world  saw  the  birth  of  a  new  manner 
L  or  as  they  expressed  it  "a  new  expression."    These  were 
the  impressionists.     After  them  came  the  neo  and  post 
npressionists.     These  men  sought  to  print  sensation,  the 
ery  expression  of  an  object,  and  never  its  imitation.    They 
id  not  wish  to  paint  a  tree  but  the  look  of  a  tree.     They 
lid,  "he  who  searches   for  the  inner  meaning  of  things 
hich  he  expresses   rythmically,  decoratively   is  an  artist. 
le  who  represents  the  mere  surface  is  illustrator.     The 
)iritual  alone  is  worthy  of  attention  and  the  physical  is 
ily  the  means  of  expressing  it.    It  is  not  the  object  or  the 
lint  that  is  the  expression  but  the  idea,  the  impression 
lat  these  mediums  of  expression  convey."     That  is  com- 
onest  fact.   But  these  modernists  seized  that  simple  axiom 
id  turned  it  inside  out;  that  is,  they  do  not  seek  to  paint 
ith  expression,  they  attempt  to  paint  the  expression  itself. 
So  far  have  they  gone  with  this  purpose  that  for  nearly 
ilf  a  century  their  works  have  lost  the  familiar  identities 
:  this  world.     Space,  time,  matter,  outline  have  been  dis- 
.rded.     The  artists  paints  himself,  that  is,  he  paints  his 
nsations,  his  spirit,   his  expression.     The   witness  is,  of 
>urse,  confounded.    But  Kandinsky,  a  cubist,  painting  the 
)solute  substance  of  things,  employing  not  only  the  ac- 
pted  three  dimensions  but  also  painting  the  fourth  an- 
gers his  incredulous  observers  by  saying  that,  "to  rightly 
ew  a  work  of  art  is  an  act  of  creation;  the  true  observer 
a  painter;  the  true  reader  is  a  poet."     This  may  be  as- 
unding  to  some.    But  let  me  explain  that  these  and  simi- 
r  principles  have  been  established  for  centuries  in  Japan 
id  we  Occidentals  have  been  long  asleep  in  the  world  of 
t. 

You  will  notice  on  the  cover  design  that  some  and  not 

I  of  these  principles  are  manifested.     To  use  all  of  them 

mid  so  confuse  my  purpose  that  the  observer  would  be 

:rely  puzzled  and  let  it  go  at  that.    You  will  notice  that 

i  theme  is  highly  centralized,  that  is,  the  central  column 

the  Arts  College  dominates  the  composition  and  by  fore- 

ortening  or  exaggerated  perspective,  it  seems   to  tower 

ove  the  observer  whose  eye  is  directed  upward.     By  this 

nple  trick  the  design  is  symbolistical.     The  attention  is 

1  "ected   upward   toward   symbolistical   truth.     The    three 

i'lms  of  light,  the  two  on  the  left  and  the  one  on  the  right 


toward  the  future,  as  you  approach  the  entrance  from  the 
street,  represent  the  three  states  of  Knowledge,  material, 
philosophical  and  divine.  That  is  the  symbolistical  explana- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  practical  design  the  three  beams  of 
light  merely  serve  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  ob- 
server upon  the  central  theme  which  is  foreshortened  to  in- 
crease interest.  The  detail  and  bulk  if  the  building  were 
ignored  in  order  that  these  non-essential  parts  should  not 
confuse  or  distract  attention  from  the  theme. 

THE  frontispiece  presents  two  modernistic  schools.  The 
portrait  is  impressionistic,  much  in  the  manner  of  Van 
Gogh.  The  treatment  is  not  entirely  smooth  and  well 
blended.  There  are  several  rough,  harsh  tones,  but  this  is 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  subject  which  is  evi- 
dently strong,  vigorous,  virile  and  forceful. 

The  background  is  futuristic.  The  lines  about  the  head 
symbolize  the  extent  of  the  subject's  powers,  that  is,  his 
control  over  the  various  departments  of  the  university. 
Cubistically  these  may  be  lines  of  radiation  that  expand 
and  extend  and  influence  other  objects.  From  the  stand- 
point of  practical  design  they  merely  serve  to  bring  the 
subject  into  greater  relief. 

The  triangular  plane  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner,  the 
avid  futurist  might  say,  "expressed  the  voice  of  the  sub- 
ject's authority."  But  I  intended  that  this  plane  should 
direct  the  attention  of  the  observer  toward  the  subject,  and 
relieve,  in  this  novel  way,  an  otherwise  vacant  and  uninter- 
esting idea. 

Long  ago,  Ruskin,  in  commenting  on  the  art  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  announced,  that,  "only  the  curve  is  beauti- 
ful." In  the  area  behind  the  head  you  will  see  that  curves 
predominate.  Symbolistically,  this  may  represent  the  past. 
Flower  forms  are  suggested  after  the  saying,  "this  has  been 
a  path  of  roses."  The  background  in  front  of  the  subject 
presents  more  complex  forms  and  conflicting  lines  and  areas 
that  leave  no  clean-cut  impressions.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  office  of  the  President  of  Creighton  Univer- 
sity shall  not  always  continue  to  be  a  "path  of  roses."  From 
the  standpoint  of  design  the  background  is  merely  attrac- 
tive, balanced  and  directs  the  eye  to  the  central  theme. 
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SHADOWS  in  dockland 


cBy  Gene  Mari  Vana 


Modern  literature  is  viewed  with  alarm  by  one  part  of 
the  reading  public  and  with  tacit  approbation  by  that  part 
which  believes  a  spade's  a  spade  or  a'  that. 

The  alarmists  decry  the  style  or  the  lack  of  it  in  present- 
day  literature;  they  lament  the  new  ideas  and  thoughts  and 
the  mode  of  expressing  them.  Those  who  approve  see  no 
great  cause  for  worry,  granting  that  there  is  a  deal  of  muck 
written  and  read.  These  content  that  a  certain  amount 
has  always  been  published  and  guzzled  with  avidity,  citing 
as  an  example  the  broadsheet  ballads  of  old. 

These  songs  and  poems,  having  in  the  tabloids  and  sen- 
sational novels  of  the  day  a  counterpart,  were  sold  by 
hawkers  on  the  streets  of  London.  They  were  deemed  so 
vile  that  Henry  VIII  legislated  against  them.  Further 
proof  as  to  their  character  is  hardly  necessary. 

Among  the  new  books  are  those  which  should  be  ruled 
against;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  which  will  out- 
grow the  period  during  which  they  were  conceived  and  will 
live  for  time. 

First  of  all  we  have  The  Peep  Show,  by  Alice  Dudeney. 
This  book  is  so  modern  in  tone  and  style  that  in  about  two 
more  skips  it  would  be  futuristic. 

S.  S.  Van  Dine,  author  of  The  Canary  Murder  Case  and 
The  Benson  Murder  Case,  has  a  new  book,  The  Bishop 
Murder  Case.  Van  Dine's  books  need  no  introduction  to 
college  students. 

When  two  well-known  men  of  letters  create  two  char- 
acters each  and  then  combine  them  and  let  them  work  out 
their  destinies  together,  you  have  the  story  of  Farthing  Hall 
by  Hugh  Walpole  and  J.  B.  Priestly. 

Irma  Duncan  and  Allan  Ross  MacDougal  collaborate 
in  writing  Isadora  Duncans  Russian  Days.  This  biog- 
raphy proves  an  adequate  sequel  to  the  famous  dancer's 
autobiography. 

Elizabeth  and  Essex,  by  Lytton  Strachey.  If  this  book 
is  historically  correct  it  is  very  good  history  aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  very  fine  reading.  And  if  not  good  history 
it  still  remains  fine  reading. 

Emil  Ludwig,  author  of  Bismarck,  makes  two  contribu- 
tions to  the  world  of  letters,  On  Mediterranean  Shores,  and 
Goethe. 

A  very  moderne  book  is  Charlotte  Corday,  by  Marie 
Cher. 


Love  in  Chicago  is  the  story  of  that  mecca  of  thrill-seek 
ers.  Charles  Walt  writes  persuasively  of  the  lone  wol 
murderer  who  is  strangely  gentle  with  children. 

The  Making  of  the  Constitution,  by  Charles  Warrer 
Warren  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  in  1922  for  the  best  wori 
in  his  field.    Should  be  of  interest  to  our  potential  jurist; 

And  as  for  the  history  lover,  here  is  a  veritable  garde 
of  delights:  Twelve  Portraits  of  the  French  Revolutior. 
by  Henri  Beraud. 

It  is  to  laugh  at  Christopher  Morley's  account  of  th 
stock  company  which  he  founded  in  Hoboken.  Read  an 
enjoy  his  description  in  Seacoast  of  Bohemia. 

According  to  the  Review  of  Reviews,  The  Fall  of  th 
Russian  Empire,  by  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  is  "as  cles 
an  analysis  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  as  one  is  likely  t 
find  in  the  English  language."  Father  Walsh  collecte 
material  for  six  years  while  distributing  relief  as  represent; 
tive  of  American  Catholics  on  the  American  Relief  Ac 
ministration  in  Russia. 

The  following  books  were  received  at  the  Creighton  Un 
versity  library  during  the  month  of  March: 

Other  Ways  and  Other  Flesh,  by  Edith  O'Shaughness 
This  is  the  book  of  the  "Catholic  Book  of  the  Mont 
Club." 

Mark  Hanna,  by  Herbert  Croly. 

Elizabeth  and  Essex,  by  Lytton  Strachey. 

Snake  Pit,  by  Sigrid  Undset. 

Red  Mexico,  by  Francis  McCullagh. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea  or  Dav> 
Copperfield,  by  Robert  Benchley.  Critics  say  it  is  the  fu: 
niest  book  he  has  ever  written. 

Stream  of  History,  by  Persons. 

Criticism  of  Literature,  by  Nietzsche. 

Town  on  the  Hill,  by  Mrs.  G.  Norman. 

Art  of  Thinking,  by  Abbe  Dimnet. 


THE  WORLD  DOES  MOVE 
By  Booth  Tarkington 

"From  some  of  the  verandas,  after  dark  there  came  c 
summer  evenings  the  tinkle  of  mandolins  or  the  twangir 
of  banjos;  young  voices  might  be  heard  softly  singir 
Answer,'  'Bid  Me  Goodby  and  Go,'  or  'Love's  Sorrow.' 
But  the  past  decade  has  wrought  many  changes  and  Clai 
Ambler  would  be  greatly  amused  by  the  things  that  Ali 
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Adams  chose  to  do  for  a  good  time.  If  you  throbbed  with 
the  joys  of  living  twenty  years  ago,  or  if  you  with  Mr. 
Tarkington,  breathe  a  sigh  with  the  recollection  of  the  gay 
nineties,  then  The  World  Does  Move  is  the  book  for  you. 
In  manner  most  wistful,  in  a  style  indeed  charming,  and 
with  a  quiet  emphasis  on  the  lovable  pathos  of  distance, 
Booth  Tarkington  has  gone  over  his  past  and  found  it  a 
good  one.  No  one  who  has  been  appreciably  alive  for  any 
length  of  time  can  fail  to  sense  the  fact  that  changes  have 
taken  place  with  respect  to  men's  habits  and  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  live  and  particularly  with  regard  to 
their  viewpoints.  That  is  what  the  seventy  thousand  words 
of  Tarkington's  most  recent  publication  strive  to  tell  him 
who  would  chance  to  read  them. 

W.  Joseph  Chladek- 


permanent    human    possessions,    an    exquisitely    beautiful 
novel.  John  Gordon  Quinlan. 


THE  WANDERER 

By  Alain  Fournier 

America  has  enthusiastically  received  The  Wanderer,  a 
translation  of  Alain  Fournier's  Le  Grand  Meaulnes,  a 
classic  that  has  delighted  the  French  for  fifteen  years.  It 
is  a  haunting  story  of  a  boy  in  a  French  boarding  school, 
a  boy  with  a  poetic  soul  who  is  never  quite  at  home  in  his 
earthly  surroundings.  In  it  you  will  find  a  wistful  some- 
thing that  will  bring  back  the  half-imaginary  adventures 
of  forgotten  childhood.  The  sensitive  and  melancholy 
spirit  prompts  us  to  believe  the  book  is  autobiographical. 
It  is  Fournier's  solo  contribution  to  literature — he  died  on 
the  battlefields  of  France.     It  may  be  counted  among  the 


CLEOPATRA 

By  Talbot  Mundy 

A  panoramic  novel  is  Talbot  Mundy's  Cleopatra.  From 
Plutarch,  Shakespeare,  Shaw  and  Weisgall's  researches, 
plus  modern  art  and  scholarship,  has  this  author  formed 
his  conception  of  "Royal  Egypt."  The  book  is  his  version 
of  her  amorous  affair  with  Imperial  Caesar.  Cleopatra, 
whom  Mundy  calls  a  jewel  in  a  setting  of  a  civilization 
rich  and  strange,  has  fired  the  author's  imagination  as  noth- 
ing else  has.     Seven  years  were  spent  in  writing  this  book. 

John  Gordon  Quinlan. 


THE  REIGN  OF  ROTHSTEIN 

By  Donald  Henderson  Clarke 

Donald  Henderson  Clarke,  former  New  York  news- 
paperman, in  The  Reign  of  Rothstein,  gives  us  intimate 
glimpses  into  New  York's  underworld  and  introduces  us  to 
Arnold  Rothstein,  a  power  in  that  city  for  twenty  years. 
Such  colorful  personalities  as  William  F.  Fallon,  noted 
criminologist,  Peggy  Joyce  Hopkins,  Nicky  Arnstein,  and 
others  well  known  along  the  Rialto  figure  prominently  in 
this  book.  We  felt  once  or  twice  that  Clarke  tried  to 
make  somewhat  of  a  hero  out  of  Rothstein,  but  that  is  an- 
other story.    Amusing  at  times,  always  interesting. 

John  Gordon  Quinlan. 


cfShe  IRISH  HEART 


(Honorable  Mention) 


The  Irish  Heart  is  loving 
And  changeless  to  the  end, 

No  matter  where  the  pathways 
Of  time  or  fortune  wend. 

It  leaves  no  one  forsaken 
In  storm  of  snow  or  rain, 

But  sings  a  song  of  gladness 
To  ease  another's  pain. 

The  Irish  Heart  is  constant, 
And  freely  gives  away, 

Not  asking  of  its  treasure 
Will  be  returned  some  day. 


It  holds  as  bleak  and  barren 
The  gain   that  many  prize, 

And  seeks  the  lasting  guerdon 
That  deep  in  kindness  lies. 

The  Irish  Heart  remembers 

With   faith  and  tenderness 
The  favors  that  were  given 

In  sorrow  and  distress. 

Its  emblem  is  the  shamrock, 

Or  else  the  clover  true: 
God  grant  through  all  your  lifetime 

Some  Irish  Heart  loves  you. 

Bernadine  O'Rourke 


When  Silhou  learned  that  this  was  a  modernism  num- 
ber he  was  delighted  for  Silhou  says  that  every  modern 
thing  that  he  has  read  has  been  very  funny. 


SILHOU'S  MODERN  NOVEL 

John  wandered  into  the  garden.  His  foot  caught  en 
something  projecting  from  the  ground.  He  stumbled.  It 
was  a  stake.  He  paid  attention  to  it,  for  everything  was  at 
stake  now  .  .  Yes,  she  .  .  Ah,  those  steaks  they  had 
together  .  .  together,  together,  how  happy  we  shall  be! 
But  now  .  .  well,  it's  of  no  matter.  But  isn't  it,  though? 
It  isn't,  well!  .  .  She  was  a  dear  .  .  She  was?  .  . 
She  is  a  dear!  But  not  for  me,  too  dear  for  me.  She  could 
eat  those  steaks,  though!  she  had  a  mania  for  steaks  .  . 
she  had  a  man,  too  .  .  I  was  a  man  .  .  and  those  steaks 
and  how  she  knew  her  steaks  and  onions  .  .  she  had  a 
steak  libido,  that's  it,  that's  what  she  had  and  her  eyes,  her 
shoes,  horseshoes,  back  home,  back  of  the  barn  pitching 
horsehoes  at  stakes,  ringers  .  .  ringers  .  .  her  ring? 
It  was  his  ring  she  still  had  .  .  ring  her?  .  .  Every- 
thing was  at  stake     .    . 

"John,  dear;  how  did  you  know?" 

He  smiled  a  knowing  smile  and  fell  asleep — 


(presume)    (that)  I  ought  to  know  if  I  want  anything  else 
(more) . 

8.     Nor  those  either.     Good  day  yourself.     (Reflective) 
I  shall  not  come  again. 


Hi 


SILHOU'S  GRAMMAR 
At  the  Haberdasher's 

1.  I  wish  to  purchase  a  cravate. 

2.  This  is  a  pretty  blue  cravate,  but  the  pink  and  brown 
(cravates)   are  pretty  too  (also) . 

3.  I  shall  take  this  one. 

4.  Please  send  it  to  No.  23,  Rue  the  Day. 

5.  Yes,  those  are  pretty  shirts  and  these  are  nice  sox, 
but  I  don't  need  any  (of  them) . 

6.  I  do  not  care   (it  does  not  concern  me)   if  your  pa- 
jamas are  cheap,  I  do  not  need  any  (of  them) . 

7.  I  do  not  desire  to  see  anything  else  (more) ,  I  guess 


SILHOU'S  MODERN  DRAMA 

Christopher  Columbus,  or  A  Night  With  the 

Air  Mail 

Act  I 

Scene:     Railway  station  in  Big  Town. 

Time:     A  year  ago. 

Josub  Urban  has  just  arrived  at  Big  Town.  He  stands 
in  the  station  doing  the  typical  open-mouthed,  wild-eyed 
staring  act  that  one  never  sees  the  real  farm  lad  actually 
do.  But  Josub,  Joe  for  short,  is  a  type  and  must  be  typi- 
cal. Anyway,  Joe  is  handsome.  He  stares  first  into  the 
wide  brown  eyes  of  Babe  Burlesque  who  is  herself  just  in 
from  the  sticks.  Babe  is  in  hard  luck,  her  show  went  to 
the  rocks  in  Rockport  and  it  took  all  she  had  to  get  back 
to  Big  Town.     Joe  looks  like  a  cinch  to  her. 

Joe  looks  like  a  sure  thing  to  two  other  ladies  of  life 
when  they  see  him  pull  out  his  roll  of  bills  to  buy  an  apple 
at  the  fruit  stand.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  add  right  here  that 
Joe  is  an  orphan  and  has  just  received  an  inheritance  of 
just  plenty  dollars  from  an  uncle  or  somebody.  Anyway, 
he's  in  Big  Town  to  have  a  fling  and  then  settle  down  with 
some  nice — or  maybe  he'll  even  marry  Mary  back  home, 
she  isn't  such  a  bad  kid,  he  says  to  himself.  But  Joe  for- 
got all  about  Mary  when  he  meets  the  first  of  these  two 
ladies,  Nevada  Canon,  who  turns  out  to  be  none  other 
than  the  famous  night  club  hostess  that  you  read  about  in 
the  papers.  The  other  lady  who  manages  to  meet  Joe  is 
Dolly  Chorus,  whose  pins  aren't  what  they  used  to  be,  so 
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/e  can  see  that  a  guy  with  Joe's  money  is  needed. 

By  the  time  the  act  ends  Joe  has  promised  Babe,  Nevada 
nd  Dolly  in  turn  to  drop  over  for  tea,  inspite  of  the  fact 
hat  he  never  "was  much  of  a  hand  at  drinkin'  tea,"  and 
hey  in  turn  promise  to  show  him  how  the  wheels  of  Big 
Town  turn  around. 

Curtain. 
Act  II 

Scene:     Forty-second  and  Broadway,  Big  Town. 

Time:     A  year  later. 

The  act  opens  with  Joe  dressed  in  what  were  once  fine 
lothes.  He  is  huddled  in  a  doorway  to  protect  himself 
rom  the  wind.  Joe  has  seen  the  wheels  go  round  and  how! 
n  fact  he  sees  many  little  wheels  going  round  now.  Joe 
lasn  t  had  a  shot  in  two  hours.  A  lot  of  things  have  hap- 
>ened  in  the  last  year,  we  find  from  the  conversations  he 
las  with  Babe,  Nevada,  and  Dolly,  each  of  whom  he  meets 
nd  talks  to  on  the  corner.  It  seems  like  these  dames  have 
lot  only  taken  all  his  money  but  even  refuse  him  a  hand- 
mt  for  a  shot  of  snow  that  he  now  craves.  From  these 
onversations  we  learn  that  Joe  has  picked  up  a  lot  of 
laughty  words  from  his  three  friends  for  the  way  they 
alk  to  him  and  the  way  he  swears  back  at  them,  using 
heir  swear  words  is  something  scandalous,  but  I  guess  its 
irt.  Anyway,  Joe  is  down  and  out,  on  the  snow,  and  the 
orty-niners  have  got  his  dough.  The  act  ends  with  Joe 
wearing  vengeance,  and  what  I  mean,  swearing. 
Curtain. 
Act  III 

This  act  opens  with  the  stage  bare,  and  no  wonder!  Be- 
ween  acts  two  and  three  the  wagon  backed  up  to  the  stage 
loor,  loaded  the  cast  in  and  took  them  down  to  headquar- 
ers.  I  understand  they're  out  on  bail  now,  but  the  show's 
>een  stopped.  It  seems  like  in  Act  Three  the  dames  .  . 
■■/ell,  anyway,  it  was  some  play  while  it  lasted. 


WORSE  LIBRE 
Why 
Is  it 

That  when  one 
Sees  words  arranged 
In  a  diagram  such  as 
This  with  the  first  line 
Made  up  of  but  one  word  so 
As  to  induce  the  reader  to  begin 
To  read  and  with  each  succeeding  line 
Longer  and  Longer  until  the  middle  line 
Is  reached,   and   whence   it   begins   to 
Diminish,  that  one  reads  the   so-called 
Poem  and  finally  reaches  the  end 
Without  having  gained  anything 
For  his  trouble  except 
The  knowledge  of 
The  fact  that 
The  style  is 
Modern? 


SILHOU'S  MODERN  POEM 
Sleep  In  a  Classroom 

Sz-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z 

The  co-sine  has  ma-a-a-a-a-a-a-arried 

the  pora-a-a-a-a-a-a-abola. 

The  fri-i-i-i-i-igida-a-a-a-ire's 

had  ki-i-i-i-i-i-i-itens. 

Sz-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z 

Tic-tic-tic-tic-tic-tic-tick 

O-o-o-o-o-o-oh-a-a-a-a-a-a-ah 

Ri-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-ing 

Class  is  out,  class  is  out. 

Pu-u-u-u-u-u-u-u-u-u-uff 

Ri-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-ing 

O-o-o-o-o-o-oh-a-a-a-a-a-a-ah. 

Tic-tic-tic-tic-tic-tick 

Sz-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z 

The  esca-a-a-alator  vi-i-i-i-idit 

the  glory  of  gre-e-e-e-e-ece. 

A  su-u-u-u-upine  spends 

a  ni-i-i-i-i-i-ight  in  a  te-e-e-st  tube. 

Sz-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z 

Editor's  Note:  The  above  is  an  attempt  to  suggest  vi- 
bration, motion,  and  life — to  make  words  less  like  stones, 
but  more  palpitant  with  spirit  .  .  .  truer,  more  living 
symbols. 


SILHOU'S  SHORT  STORY 
CHICAGO 

(A  Short,  Short  Short  Story) 
.  .  .  now  .  .  .  bang  .  .  .  too  high  .  .  .  bang-bang  .  .  . 

bang low  .  .  .  bang-bang.     "Right  on  the  button, 

mister.     Try   your   luck   again,   ten   shots   for  a    quarter, 
mister." 


COLLEGE  DAYS 


OR 


The  Freethinkers  of  the  Steppes 

(Taken  from  the  Russian) 

The  Big  House.  Was  Stepanovich  ready  for  the  river? 
No,  the  fool  was  an  ingrate.  Well,  perhaps  it  was  better 
that  way.  The  wind  again.  Why  the  wind?  Now,  I  see 
it  all,  Stephanovich  was  waiting  for  the  wind.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
My  college  friend  Stepanovich  is  here.  He  said  "Good 
evening,  little  father."  I  could  gouge  out  his  eyes.  He  is 
a  dirty  rat.  The  dirty  rat.  Dirty  rat.  Rat.  He  is  agree- 
able tonight.  He  wants  to  buy  me  an  asterisk.  Oh,  well, 
I  will  kill  him  after  tea.  Arm  in  arm  we  walk  down  the 
grey  Prospekt.  Why  not  kill  him  now?  No,  this  is  Fri- 
day. Fish  day.  Fish  smell  like  dead  rats.  Stepanovich 
is  rat.  He  has  a  fishy  look.  I  feel  the  gun  in  my  pocket. 
Ho!  The  fool  doesn't  suspect  me  does  he?  My  friend, 
you  are  ill?  Yes?  No?  The  fool  doesn't  suspect.  Soon 
he  will  be  with  my  little  bride,  Jinricksha. 
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We  are  at  the  pub  house.  Let's  sit  down  by  the  window. 
We  order  tea.  The  landlord  has  a  fish  look.  Maybe  I 
will  kill  him  too.  I  feel  like  blowing  my  nose.  No,  I  will 
wait.  I  shall  blow  it.  My  mind  is  made  up.  Have  you  a 
kerchief,  Stepanovich?  The  fool  hasn't  any.  I  ought  to 
kill  him  now.  The  tea  tastes  like  poison.  Ho!  Poison! 
Have  some  more  tea. 

I  call  the  landlord.  Call  me  a  kopeck  at  once.  He 
does.  The  driver  of  the  kopeck  is  drunk.  Have  some  tea, 
driver.  He  stumbles  over  my  feet  and  sits  next  to  Stepan- 
ovich. I  ask  him  for  his  diploma.  No  diploma,  No  di- 
ploma? Yes,  no  diploma.  Well,  maybe  the  fool  hasn't  a 
diploma.  Maybe  I  could  kill  the  driver  and  have  his  skin 
made  into  ladies'  gloves.  Stepanovich  throws  a  latka  to 
the  landlord. 

Now,  I  am  ready  to  kill  Stepanovich.  Stepanovich, 
goodby,  Stepanovich.  I  take  out  the  gun  and  point  it  at 
his  head.  He  smiles  silly.  Oh,  well,  goodby,  Stepanovich, 
my  beloved  friend.  Pop.  There  is  a  little  hole  above  his 
right  eye.  No,  it  is  the  left  eye.  He  sinks  down  into  the 
street.  Ho!  What's  this  in  his  pocket?  I  open  it.  Step- 
anovich has  a  diploma.  Good!  I  kick  him  in  the  mouth 
and  eat  the  diploma.  Sam  Greenberg. 


Winter  has  passed  but  the  collegiate  Ford  is  still  spring- 
less. 


"Why  did  you  hit  that  tattoo  artist?"  asked  Jack  Tar 
of  his  boson  friend,  Sta'board  Sam,  of  the  good  ship  Ir- 
resolute. 

"Because  he  had  evil  designs  on  me,"  came  back  Sam, 
slick  as  a  Whistle.  Pick  him  up  easy,  boys;  he's  still 
breathing. 


TOMORROW 
(The  Modern  Editorial  Columnist) 

On  March  21  spring  came  back.  What  this  country 
needs  is  more  spring.  Congress  ought  to  pass  a  law  official- 
ly making  spring  last  from  March  21  to  February  1. 

This  would  not  only  give  us  a  longer  spring  but  would 
also  give  us  freedom  from  entangling  alliances  with  foreign 
crafty  states.  Remember  Washington  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

John  Smith  of  Smith  Center  saw  a  horse  in  the  street. 
He  wished  to  drive  by  but  the  horse  would  not  move  and 
and  give  him  room  to  pass.  After  honking  his  horn  for 
an  hour,  Smith  got  out  of  his  car  and  attempted  to  lead 
the  horse  to  one  side,  but  the  horse  would  not  move.  Final- 
ly Smith  perceived  that  it  was  a  saw  horse  and  could  not 
move.     That's  important! 

Are  YOU  a  saw  horse?  Do  YOU  block  the  wheels  of 
of  progress?     See  to  it  that  you  are  not  a  saw  horse.    Be  a 


real  horse     .     .     and  pull.     Remember,  what  this  country 
needs  is  more  John  Smiths. 

The  sun  was  shining  here  today.  It  did  not  shine  last 
night.  That  should  be  remedied.  If  every  man  had  an 
airplane  he  could  follow  the  sun  and  have  perpetual  sun- 
shine. Sunshine  is  good,  but  what  is  more  important  is 
that  it  would  result  in  better  babies  and  a  bigger  navy.  It 
would  also  mean  more  airplanes.  What  this  country  needs 
is  more  airplanes.     Write  to  your  congressman  today! 


YOU  BUG 

How  I  envy  you,  you  bug, 
Crawling  there,  aloof  and  smug. 

Groping  on  from  day  to  day — 
Just  a  grub-worm  in  the  clay. 

What  the  devil  do  you  do 

All  the  lonely,  long  night  through? 

Do  you  lie  awake  and  stare 
When  the  emptiness  is  there? 

Do  you  face  the  mocking  wall 
After  shadow-castles  fall? 

Do  you  ever  call  a  name 

And  hurt  when  jeering  echoes  came? 

Well,  I'd  like  to  be  a  bug- 
Reason  is  a  torture-drug. 

They  call  us  men,  a  silly  term; 
Hell,  it's  I  who  am  the  worm. 

F.  E.  Pellegrin 


STOIC 

Thinking  he  owned  all  life  might 

give- 
Aware  of  every  bliss, 
He,  of  all  men  most  sensitive, 

Felt  life's  paralysis. 

— Hawk.  Wings. 


First  Student:     "So  the  President  just  expelled  you— 
huh.    What  did  you  say  to  him?" 

Second  Stude:      "I  congratulated  him   for  turning  oul 
such  fine  young  men. 

— Rammer  Jammer 


Drunk,  staggering  along  the  street,  bumps  into  a  tele 
graph  pole.  Feels  way  around  it  several  times,  then  mut 
ters,  "S'no   use.     Walled  in." 

— Jack-o-Lantern 
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eyes  glinting  in  the  water  when  you  hung  on  the  rail  for 
air  at  night. 

"Early  the  second  day,  we  sighted  a  shore-line.  But  it 
puzzled  us  all.  The  ship's  doctor  thought  it  might  be  the 
little  island  of  Derece,  but  the  captain  and  mate  said  we 
were  too  far  north  for  that,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
perhaps  it  was  Acontin  on  the  edge  of  the  little  Samoans. 
Anyway  they  were  all  wrong,  because  when  we  hove  in 
close  after  a  couple  of  hours,  there  wasn't  a  dock  or  a 
mooring  mast  in  sight.  The  place  was  very  small  and  hilly, 
and  we  had  good  depth,  so  we  ran  in  tight;  the  doctor 
thought  it  was  an  old  volcanic  island  from  the  way  it  stuck 
out  of  the  water,  but  there  was  so  much  vegetation  on  it 
that  it  was  hard  to  believe  it  came  from  volcanic  clay. 

"But  the  Dutch  are  using  it  for  a  coaling  station  now, 
and  they  claim  it  was  an  old  submerged  cone,  covered  with 
centuries  of  coral  growth,  and  finally  pushed  up  by  one 
last  upheaval. 

"Anyway,  we  put  in  as  far  as  we  dared,  and  swung  idly 
for  awhile.  Some  of  us  were  for  landing  and  looking 
around  a  bit,  to  shake  our  sea  legs  off,  but  the  captain 
swore  he'd  be  bankrupt  if  he  didn't  get  a  haul  for  the 
States,  and  he  was  having  us  headed  due  south.  Clemente, 
a  swarthy  and  swift  little  Italian,  came  running  down  from 
the  crow's  nest  and  shouting  like  mad.  He  had  the  long 
glass  with  him,  and  he  swore  he  had  seen  a  man,  half-naked 
and  long-haired,  dive  into  the  underbrush  and  hide.  The 
mate  grabbed  the  glass  and  they  both  scampered  up  to  the 
yards,  and  after  a  bit  the  mate  shouted  to  the  captain  to 
put  about,  that  he  had  seen  the  strange  thing,  too. 

"YV7ELL,  ten  of  us  went  in  the  long  boat,  and  we  took 
every  gun  and  slug  of  lead  on  board.  But  there 
was  no  need  of  that,  for  after  following  the  beach  for  a 
few  hundred  yards  we  came  to  a  well  cut  path  leading  into 
the  mass  of  tangled  trees,  roots  and  crawlers.     We  strung 
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out  and  slid  into  it  easily,  but  we  hadn't  gone  a  hundred 
feet  when  Clemente,  who  was  in  the  lead,  yelled  out  in  a 
way  to  freeze  our  blood,  rMenaga!  Avanti,  sou!' 

"That  means  'Damn  it,  come  quick,'  in  his  jargon,  and 
we  all  went  quick,  with  our  guns  cocked  and  fingers  on  the 
trigger. 

"But  there,  on  a  green  knoll,  the  poor  fellow  we  had 
spied  from  the  water  was  grovelling  on  the  ground,  and 
glaring  at  us  and  gurgling  out  the  most  weirdly  pitiful 
sounds  I  ever  heard.  His  hair  was  long  and  matted,  with 
bits  of  it  hanging  into  his  face.  His  bloodshot  eyes  bulged 
and  rolled  with  a  horrible  light,  and  the  terrimc  strain  of 
the  look  in  them  had  thrown  them  out  of  focus.  They 
were  streaming  with  tears,  but  how  tears  could  some  from 
eyes  with  the  vicious,  weltering  glare  of  that  creature  is 
more  than  I  could  imagine.  They  had  the  look  of  hell  in 
them,  and  the  black  venom  of  hate  and  death  and  despera- 
tion was  poured  out  on  us. 

"All  I  could  see  well  of  his  face  was  his  eyes.  Somehow 
they  held  me,  like  a  snake's,  or  even  a  dying  dog's.  His 
cheeks  had  the  vague  appearance  of  being  drawn  and  hol- 
low, and  his  nose  was  thin  and  hawkish.  His  lips  seemed 
white  and  more  like  taut  ribbons;  and  they  drew  away  from 
his  teeth  in  a  half-snarl,  half-whine,  all  the  while  that  his 
gibberish  was  giving  me  goose-flesh  and  setting  my  brain 
to  whirling. 

"He  was  half-clothed,  after  a  fashion,  with  a  pitifully 
crude  garment  of  twisted  grass  and  leaves,  with  a  few 
feathers  in  it.  His  arms  and  shoulders  showed  tremendous 
power,  but  they  were  bloody  and  torn  from  the  brush.  His 
feet  were  bare,  and  one  toe  stuck  out  strangely. 

"All  the  while  he  was  clawing  and  patting  the  grass, 
throwing  his  arms  and  legs  wide  upon  it  as  if  to  ward  us 
off.  Now  and  then  he  buried  his  face  in  it,  and  slowly  he 
was  crawling  to  where  a  long  wooden  slab  lay  half-buried. 

"We  stood  that  way  watching  him  for  fully  ten  minutes, 
though  it  seemed  a  year.  Finally  the  doctor  leaped  out. 
and  the  mate  screamed,  'God,  Doc,  he's  a  devil!  A  devil 
from  hell!'  The  man  in  front  of  me,  an  unkempt  greaser 
from  the  Islands,  pulled  a  dirty  sleeve  over  his  ashen  face 
and  spat  out  an  oath.  He  lifted  his  gun,  a  savage  looking 
Mauser,  and  tried  to  steady  it  on  the  thing  before  him. 
But  the  doctor  was  in  the  way,  and  we  pulled  the  gun 
down. 

"That  seemed  to  break  the  spell.  Some  of  us  moved 
nearer. 

:'  'Stay  back,  boys,'  the  doc  said.  'He's  in  a  bad  way. 
I  can't  name  it,  but  here's  a  brain  that's  rotted  into  two 
eyes.  God  help  him!'  We  moved  back  a  little,  and  the 
doctor  took  a  step  towards  the  nameless  heap  crawling  over 
the  slab.  With  a  shriek  the  creature  threy  himself  up  in 
a  leap  born  of  the  agony  of  death.  The  doctor  swung 
swiftly  to  one  side,  and  his  gun  crashed  out.  The  bullet 
went  wild,  it  seemed,  but  the  wild  rush  was  stopped.  The 
flash  and  noise  of  the  shot  stunned  the  man  for  a  moment; 
then  he  turned  and  dove  down  a  steep  ravine  into  the  brush. 
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THESE  MODERN  ARTISTS 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 


and  our  art  is  violently  revolutionary.  We  will  paint  not 
the  static,  motionless  things,  but  the  very  motion  itself, 
which  has  never  been  painted  before.  We  are  interested 
in  the  dyamic  sensation  with  the  particular  rhythm  of  each 
object.  We  are  interested  in  snapshots  of  noises  of  the 
world."  The  college  student  will  now  put  me  to  task  and 
ask  me:  "What  are  these  pictures  which  they  paint?" 
They  paint  a  running  horse,  for  example,  not  with  four 
legs  but  with  twenty  or  thirty,  depending  on  his  speed, 
the  greater  the  speed,  the  more  legs;  the  number  of  legs  is 
proportional  to  speed.  Another  thing  which  the  futuristic 
painter  emphasizes  is  that  movements  are  anglar,  hence  the 
triangle  plays  an  important  part  in  every  futuristic  picture. 
In  a  way  this  resembles  Cubism. 

Never  approach  a  work  of  art  through  criticisms.  If  a 
picture  communicates  its  signficance  to  you,  you  are  so 
much  the  richer,  so  much  the  winner.  If  it  fails  to  convey 
its  meaning;  it  is  outside  your  sensing  and  silence  is  golden. 
Through  no  other  road  shall  you  enter  the  garden  of  art 
than  through  your  own  road — your  mind. 


MAROONED 

(Continued  jrom  Page  7) 


Anyway,  he  sat  there  for  a  few  minutes  pulling  on  his 
pipe,  and  not  saying  a  word,  until  Captain  Billy  made 
things  easier  with:  "Go  on,  matey.  If  'tis  a  chanty  or  a 
yarn  they  want,  heave  it  to  'em  from  tops'l  to  bunkers,  and 
Davy  take  the  mizzen." 

We  all  laughed  at  that,  and  the  old  Professor  put  his 
pipe  solemnly  on  the  end  stand. 

"There's  only  a  few  of  us  here,  and  we're  all  grown  up, 
I  hope,"  he  said,  slowly.  "I've  never  told  any  one  what 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  now,  but  if  I  were  a  poet  I'd  leave  to 
the  world  the  finest  epic  man  ever  saw.  I've  thought  on 
it  during  thirty  years,  until  the  scenes  have  become  chiselled 
into  my  brain  and  are  a  part  of  it.  When  I  hit  hard  rocks 
in  that  time  back  of  me,  I  thought  of  what  I  had  seen 
thirty  years  ago,  and  it  made  me  a  man.  William  and 
Mary's  gave  me  an  honorary  LL.  D.  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  they  said  from  the  stage  that  I  was  'the  friend  and 
anchor  of  the  campus,  full  of  sympathy  for  the  young  with 
understanding.'  Well,  they  were  wrong  in  a  way,  and  that 
LL.  D.  belongs  to  a  boy  long  dead  in  a  place  that  did  not 
exist  in  the  charts  of  the  seven  seas." 

He  paused  then,  but  none  of  us  said  a  word.  Only 
Reiss  stirred  and  breathed  heavily. 

"But  there's  another  reason  for  telling  you  this,"  went 
on  the  Professor.  "There  are  three  lessons  to  be  learned 
in  this  room.  I'm  getting  old,  they  say,  and  I'd  like  to 
speak  before  I  go  with  the  old  ones.     I'd  like  to  talk  like 


a  silly  school-girl,  and  tell  Captain  Billy  how  a  man  can 
feel  towards  a  friend." 

His  voice  was  liquid  when  he  said  that,  and  the  end  of 
ita  lowered  to  a  whisper  of  music,  like  the  white-cap  does 
when  the  sweep  cuts  it  clean  from  the  swell. 

"These  youngsters  are  just  coming  from  play,  and  in  a 
little  while  they  will  turn  the  bend  and  see  the  long  white 
road  ahead,  blazing  in  the  sun  at  spots,  and  shaded  and 
muddy  in  others."  He  moved  a  hand  towards  young 
Christiansen  and  the  girl,  and  they  snuggled  closer  to- 
gether. 

"Two  of  us  have  found  the  road,"  the  Professor  con- 
tinued, "but  it  seems  easier  to  sit  by  a  well  beside  it,  and 
drink  the  cool  water.  But  there  have  been  those  who  died 
from  over-drinking,  and  even  the  soft-eyed  cattle  know 
when  they've  had  a-plenty." 

T  LOOKED  at  Captain  Billy  at  first,  but  he  was  staring 
at  Reiss  and  Mrs.  Byrne,  and  I  felt  pretty  stupid  for 
not  getting  the  Professor's  point  at  once. 

"I'm  no  sailor,"  said  the  old  man,  and  we  knew  he  had 
started  the  story.  "But  when  I  was  about  forty,  one  sum- 
mer vacation,  I  had  three  months  and  some  money  to 
spend,  and  a  dry  cough  to  get  rid  of.  It  was  four  years 
after  my  wife  had  died;  I  had  been  working  too  hard  for 
my  strength.  When  old  Doctor  Monroe  told  me  the  water 
was  the  best  thing  he  could  think  of,  I  signed  for  a  south- 
ern trip.  Well,  we  docked  at  Janeiro,  and  I  picked  up 
with  a  tramp  cruiser  for  a  month  in  the  tropics.  It's  a  poor 
place  to  spend  a  summer,  but  there's  nothing  like  a  hot, 
sleepy  sea  for  bad  nerves  and  a  dry  cough. 

"For  two  weeks  we  roamed  about,  making  every  port  in 
the  Islands,  and  now  and  then  picking  up  bits  of  cargo  for 
short  hauls.  Finally  we  nosed  back  for  Rio,  but  we  were 
in  no  hurry,  so  when  the  mate  spoke  of  cocoanuts  and  rub- 
ber for  the  States,  the  Captain  put  back  for  Tonia  Miguel. 
We  were  a  day  out  on  the  course,  and  when  we  doubled 
back  we  left  it  west  sou'  west,  so  as  to  make  the  shortest 
run  in.  Our  pilot  was  a  thick-skulled  Magyar,  and  after 
the  first  night  off  the  course  the  mate  came  in  swearing  and 
raving  like  a  wharf-rat.  He  said  we  had  drifted  miles 
away  from  nowhere,  and  he  was  for  chucking  the  Magyar 
in  irons.  They're  poor  sailors,  you  know,  and  you'd  never 
find  one  except  on  a  tramp.  But  being  off  the  course  to 
begin  with,  and  not  knowing  much  about  the  instruments 
anyway,  the  poor  fellow  had  brought  us  about  two  days 
from  land. 

"We  were  in  real  tropical  water  then.  The  sun  blistered 
the  planks  on  deck  and  warped  us  to  the  water  line.  The 
nights  chilled  things  clear  through,  sometimes,  but  gener- 
ally, they  hung  like  sweaty,  matted  hair  on  your  forehead. 
We  could  see  the  fins  of  sharks,  shovel-mouths,  we  called 
them,  darting  around  us,  and  a  school  of  porpoises  trailed 
us  for  a  half  day.  Slimy  white  snakes  slithered  close  in 
the  shade  of  us,  and  you  could  fancy  you  saw  their  devilish 
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"YY/E  ran  to  the  edge,  but  only  the  tangled  press  of  jun- 
gle was  there.     Down  the  side  we  could  hear  the 
crashing  of  a   body  through    branches  and   vines,   and  a 
maniacal  screaming  of  unimaginable  terror. 

"I  shivered  under  the  blistering  sun,  and  cold  sweat  hung 
to  my  clothes.  To  a  man,  we  were  unnerved  and  shudder- 
ing. No  one  could  make  a  sound.  The  doctor  whirled  on 
us  first,  and  spoke  in  a  frenzy. 

"  'He's  a  man — howling  mad,'  he  shouted.  'Get  him, 
for  God's  sake — we  don't  know  what  else  he  can  do.  There 
was  a  grave  up  there — there  may  be  some  one  else.  A 
grave — do  you  hear?  A  grave!'  and  his  voice  broke  in  its 
intensity.  'After  him!  Take  to  the  shore,  four  of  you! 
The  rest  spread  out  in  twos!  Track  him  down!  Shoot 
him!     For  God's  sake,  go!' 

"He  pushed  me  and  three  others  in  the  direction  of  the 
path.  Mechanically  we  went,  our  brains  black  and  aching 
from  the  ordeal.  Down  the  beach  we  ran,  peering  always 
into  the  dank  growth  at  the  edge  of  the  sand.  For  an  hour 
or  more  we  moved,  still  shaking  and  cold.  Then  a  shot 
stopped  us  dead,  our  eyes  wide  and  our  ears  strained  for 
a  sound.  Quiet  for  awhile,  and  another  shot.  We  started 
down  the  beach  at  a  run.  Soon  we  heard  shouts,  and  after 
a  bit  we  entered  the  brush  and  fought  our  way  through. 
Calls  and  answering  calls  guided  us,  and  suddenly  we  broke 
into  clearing  with  four  others  of  the  crew  in  the  center. 
On  the  ground  was  the  hunted  thing. 

"Blood  streamed  from  his  mouth  and  throat,  and  cov- 
ered him  with  a  red  sheen.  In  the  heat  we  could  smell  it, 
and  my  stomach  sickened. 

"His  eyes  were  glassy  and  vacant  now,  but  they  seared 
their  way  into  us  with  the  terrible  blight  of  their  curse. 
The  face  was  unearthly  and  jowlish,  as  if  the  exquisite  sting 
of  the  death  agony  was  hammered  in.  Once  a  leg  twitched 
convulsively.  Then  a  rattle  and  hissing  sound  came  from 
the  throat,  and  thick  black  blood  oozed  out,  forced  by  the 
air  leaving  the  corpse. 

"The  other  two  men  of  our  crew  burst  in  upon  us.  One 
of  them  was  the  doctor.  His  face  was  white  as  he  darted 
forward,  and  he  knelt  swiftly  beside  the  body.  He  never 
touched  it,  for  the  jagged  tear  in  the  throat  spoke  eloquent- 
ly enough.  With  a  sharp  cry,  Clemente  jumped  to  the 
edge  of  the  clearing  and  picked  up  a  long  blade.  It  was 
sticky  with  blood.  The  doctor  took  it,  and  I  saw  it  was  a 
thin  chip  of  stone,  worn  sharp  at  one  edge  and  notched 
savagely. 

"The  doctor  shuddered  and  we  moved  back.  He  drew 
his  knife,  opened  it;  knelt  again.  The  nausea  I  felt  forced 
a  groan  from  me;  then  I  stumbled  to  the  brush  towards  the 
beach.  When  I  got  there,  the  others  were  trailing,  except 
the  doctor  and  the  Magyar.  But  they  followed  soon,  and 
we  silently  walked  towards  our  boat. 

''  'I'm  no  surgeon,'  said  the  doctor,  'but  I  know  what  a 
human  brain  should  look  like.     His  stunk.' 

"When  we  got  to  the  path  leading  to  the  knoll,   the 


doctor  said,  'I'm  going  up — this  is  queer!'    We  all  hesitat- 
ed, and  four  of  us  followed  him. 

"He  was  right.  We  saw  a  grave  there,  green  and  fresh, 
with  the  grass  short  but  ragged,  as  though  cut  with  a  crude 
edge  or  pulled  by  hand.  We  all  went  directly  to  the  slab, 
dreading  what  we  might  find.  When  I  saw  it  I  gasped — 
the  writing  on  it  was  English.     It  read: 

When  the  Black  and  the  Howling  Comes, 

And  the  Light  Is  Gone — 

How  Can  I  See  Above? 

My  Wife  Mary 

"YY/E  looked  at  each  other,  and  the  faces  of  that  hard 
crew  were  like  soft  putty.  I  seemed  to  lose  feel- 
ing, and  I  wanted  to  faint.  The  mate  stepped  around  the 
little  mound  in  the  center,  and  I  followed  him  vacantly 
with  my  eyes.  He  stepped  a  few  feet  away  from  the  knoll 
to  bend  over  a  pile  of  stones,  where  at  one  end  a  similar 
slab  was  partly  visible.  It  drew  me  like  a  magnet.  It  said 
simply — 

Baby  Mary 

"I  sat  down  and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands.  Clemente 
began  to  laugh,  and  he  sounded  foolish.  The  doctor 
grabbed  him  roughly. 

'  'Here,  go  back  to  the  boat,  you  fool!'  Then  he  mut- 
tered, 'Sentimental  Dagoes;  might  get  him,  too.' 

"We  all  hustled  Clemente  back  to  the  party  on  the 
beach.  The  captain  said,  'Doc,  we  ought  to  bury  the  poor 
devil.     He'll  rot  there,  like  a  dog.' 

:'  'Let  him  rot,'  growled  the  Magyar. 

"No  one  spoke.     Then — 

"Skipper's  right,'  said  the  doctor.  'The  poor  beast  was 
human  once.     We  don't  want  that  to  get  into  the  wind 
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and  follow  us,'  and  we  thought  of  the  rotten  brain. 

"We  sent  four  men  in  the  long  boat  to  bring  some 
shovels  from  our  ship,  while  we  sat  silently  on  the  beach. 
I  don't  know  what  the  others  thought,  but  I  prayed,  and 
prayed  hard.  When  our  shovels  came  we  trooped  down 
again  to  the  clearing  and  dug  his  grave.  Four  of  us  rolled 
him  into  it  with  long  poles.  Then  we  put  the  bloody 
ground  in  with  him.  The  doctor  kept  the  jagged  stone 
knife. 

"Dusk  was  coming  one,  and  we  didn't  want  to  be  on  that 
island  after  dark.  We  hurried  to  the  long  boat  and  put 
out  to  the  ship,  but  no  one  cared  about  getting  under  way. 
I  had  known  tramp  sailors  to  be  hard  men,  but  the  un- 
speakable things  we  had  seen  that  day  would  take  the  iron 
out  of  anything. 

"We  ate  but  little.  I  smoked  far  into  the  night,  and 
turned  in  finally;  but  my  bunk  was  hard  as  rocks,  and  I 
thought  of  the  little  heap  beside  the  grassy  mound.  In 
the  morning  at  mess  the  captain  was  for  heading  straight 
to  Tonia  Miguel,  but  the  doctor  was  set  on  a  brief  explora- 
tion of  the  island.  The  mate  and  I  backed  him  up  in  that, 
and  the  captain  agreed.  Only  six  of  us  cared  to  go,  but 
by  making  good  time  we  uncovered  the  shallow  graves  in 
a  few  hours,  and  found  skeletons  of  a  woman  and  an  in- 
fant. 'Just  born,'  the  doctor  said.  We  covered  them  again 
and  systematically  searched  through  the  brush.  We  found 
many  signs  of  life  that  had  been  there;  paths  leading  about, 
stone  ovens  at  intervals,  two  or  three  shallow  holes  for  fresh 
water,  and  numerous  little  clearings.  In  one  a  crude  bird 
trap  was  found,  fashioned  of  strong  vines  and  a  woven 
cage,  and  farther  on  a  small  patch  of  red  and  orange  ber- 
ries. The  beaten  ground  led  us  to  believe  that  they  were 
edible,  but  no  one  tasted  them.  Cocoanuts  and  mangan 
nuts  hung  from  the  trees,  and  several  kinds  of  tropical 
fruit  grew  profusely. 

"Just  beyond  the  larger  clearing  where  we  had  found 
the  body  we  stumbled  onto  a  low  hut,  ruined  and  over- 
grown. We  tore  the  brambles  from  the  entrance,  and 
pushed  in. 

"I  can't  tell  you  all  we  found,  of  the  pitiful  little  wrecks 
of  things,  salvaged  from  civilization,  picked  up  on  the 
beach  or  made  with  deadening  patience.  But  on  a  rough 
bed  of  leaves  and  twigs  we  found  part  of  a  ship's  log  book. 
It  was  yellow  and  ragged,  and  the  pages  showed  rings 
where  the  salt  sea  had  wet  them.  We  made  the  date  out 
as  three  years  before,  and  then  eagerly  turned  the  crum- 
bling sheets.  Page  after  page  of  washed-out  log  entries 
told  a  graphic  tale,  and  then  we  came  to  a  sheet  with  the 
simple  words  on  it:  'Mary  Butler  and  Walter  Spraight, 
shipwrecked  this  day  from  the  freighter  Molly  Price.'  The 
first  part  of  the  writing  was  done  in  lead  pencil,  but  later 
on  it  seemed  to  be  a  weak,  home-made  ink. 

PHEN  the  story  told,  day  by  day,  of  the  lives  of  two 

young  sweethearts,  cast  by  the  Master  on  that  island, 

alone.    It  told  of  the  struggle  and  the  doubt  and  the  won- 


dering, and  the  earnest  and  heart-broken  plea  for  mere) 
and  aid.  For  nearly  a  year,  it  seemed,  the  fight  of  these 
two  waged,  and  then  we  read: 

'  %  Walter  Spraight,  this  day  take  Mary  Butler  as  m) 
wife  before  God,  and  commend  us  both  to  His  mercy  anc 
will.'  The  tale  went  on  from  there  and  the  way  grew  hard 
er.  I  knew  what  was  coming,  and  so  did  the  doctor;  w< 
barely  scanned  the  pages  in  our  haste,  and  finally  we  read 
'Baby  Mary  came  last  night.  At  dawn,  we  chirstened  her 
and  now  she  rests  where  the  dying  sun  kisses  the  cradle 
trees  on  the  hill.' 

"And  the  next  page  said: 

''  'God  gave  our  baby  but  one  day  of  life,  but  that  one 
day  took  more  than  all  the  lives  of  men.  Mary,  my  wife 
my  sweetheart,  I  see  the  black  and  the  howl — ' 

"And  that  ended  the  story.  We  went  out,  with  head;, 
bared  and  a  deep  awe  in  our  hearts.  By  the  grave  of  the  I 
man  we  had  hunted  yesterday  we  stood;  then  two  of  u: 
knelt.  The  way  back  told  the  rest  of  the  story.  We  ex 
plored  no  further.  The  jealous  care  of  the  little  greer'j 
mound,  the  trail  worn  deep  by  bare  feet,  the  hollows  on  the 
slab,  where  lips  might  well  have  touched  a  million  times 
all  were  burning  embers  of  light  clearing  away  the  mist. 

"But  the  tragedy  that  even  the  doctor  missed  was  the 
stones  beside  the  grassy  mound.  I  felt  and  sufferec 
through  that  lonely  year,  when  the  black  and  howling  were 
closing  in  upon  a  hopeless  mind  and  broken  heart  with  in-' 
exorable  crushing  and  with  bitter,  steely  malevolence.  I 
saw  each  stone  on  that  little  grave  hurled  at  it  in  growing 
hate  and  unreasoned  fanaticism.  The  baby,  the  smybolism 
of  their  love,  had  taken  the  sun  from  the  sky,  and  each 
stone  was  a  curse. 

"And  the  final  dramatic  outburst   of  his  passion — thea 
meteoric  surge  of  the  love  of  a  man  even  from  a  heart: 
buried  in  the  abysmal  ruin  of  mad  despair,  that  was  what 
gripped  me  to  the  core,  and  bound  with  icy  fingers  my 
throat  through  all  the  years,  so  that  only  now  can  I  tell 
what  depths  there  are  in  the  word  we  lightly  call  love." 

The  old  Professor  said  these  last  few  words  like  a  pray-l 
er.    His  voice  was  thick  and  mellow  again,  like  the  deep- 
throated  anthem  of  an  organ.    His  head  fell  on  his  breast, 
and  his  hands  gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair  convulsively. 

Myrna  had  slipped   to   the    rug  on   the   floor,   and  satJ 
huddled   against   her   sweetheart's   knees,    weeping   softly,  i 
Young  Christiansen  was  leaning   forward,  with  one  arm. 
around  her  shoulders,  tightly,  and  the  other  in  his  lap,  with 
his  fist  clenched.     He  was  glaring  at  the  Professor.     Mrs.  | 
Jacob-Byrne  had  moved  away  from  Reiss  to  the  far  end  of 
the  sofa,  and  was  watching,  wide-eyed,  the  last  flickerings 
of  the  fire.     Reiss  sat  upright  and  stolid,   with  his  arms 
folded  and  his  jaw  strangely  set. 

Captain  Billy,  too,  had  moved,  and  now  his  chair  was 
beside  the  old  Professor's  and  his  hand  had  slipped  over 
his  friend's. 

The  clock  struck  three. 

Reiss  shivered,  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Will  that  6:10  train  be  on  time?"  he  asked. 
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"YES!"  SAYS  GORDON  W.  DIESING 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

peeps  up  from  under  her  henna-tinted  lashes.  After  the 
dance  the  girl  suggests  liquor,  so  the  bewitched  boy  friend 
gets  a  pint  of  poison  from  the  nearest  speakeasy  and  away 
i  the  young  couple  go  in  a  Ford  to  park  and  pet  in  some 
dark,  clandestine  place. 

Their  romance  ended,  they  marry  and  for  a  honeymoon 
take  a  long  car  ride.  Children  bless  them — the  clerk  can 
barely  support  the  family,  and  becomes  a  nervous  wreck. 
He  turns  to  dope  for  solace  and  is  quickly  rewarded  by  a 
slow  death  from  its  ghastly  tentacles  and  from  his  wife's 
harsh  nagging  and  browbeating,  and  the  children  learn  to 
hate  each  other,  despise  their  father  and  mother  and  end 
their  lives  in  wasted  careers  and  crime. 

A  still  higher  intellectual  level  on  which  the  modern 
woman  rampages  is  that  of  the  college  girl.  She  learns  a 
dash  of  sophistrical  philosophy  and  she  forms  her  code 
accordingly.  She  learns  to  drink  and  smoke  with  all  the 
graceful  sensuousness  of  an  oriental  in  a  harem.  She  learns 
to  be  subtle  and  witty  in  conversation,  that  she  may  attract 
successful  young  business  men  after  she  leaves  college.  She 
learns  not  to  talk  too  much  because  her  well  of  knowledge 
will  be  sounded  and  the  smart  young  business  man  will 
leave.  She  learns  to  deal  in  that  great  life-saver,  generali- 
ties. She  learns  to  clothe  herself  in  style  but  very  economic- 
ally. Borrowing  and  forgetting  to  return  becomes  one  of 
her  fine  arts.  Her  ambition  is  to  become  the  secretary  of 
the  president  of  a  corporation.  She  gets  the  job  and  be- 
hind closed  doors  in  the  boss's  inner  sanctum  her  deadly 
work  of  dimpled  smiles  and  innocent  eyes  bears  fruit.  A 
breath-taking  engagement  follows.  Niagara  Falls,  Miami 
Beach  and  Havana  are  scrutinized  closely,  and  thoroughly 
tasted  on  the  honeymoon. 

They  come  back  to  a  beautiful  modern  home,  and 
friend  hubby  is  supposedly  harpooned  for  life.  Every- 
thing is  peaceful  for  a  while — friend  wife  gets  his  slippers 
after  supper  and  hubby  reads  the  evening  paper,  with  his 
favorite  Dawes  pipe  in  his  mouth  while  ensconced  in  the 
big  plush  chair.  Later  a  baby  arrives,  and  friend  wife 
swears  she  will  never  again  stand  for  such  pain  and  incon- 
venience even  if  her  husband  were  a  king.  A  nursemaid  is 
hired  to  bring  up  "sonny  boy."  Wine  is  given  a  new 
"Cad"  roadster  for  giving  father  an  heir.  Father  begins  to 
make  money  hand  over  fist  on  the  stock  market  and  the 
gambling  passion  obsesses  him.  His  one  recreation  in  the 
evening  is  to  study  market  reports  with  his  shoes  off  while 
slumped  in  the  old  Morris  chair  in  his  den.  His  wife  be- 
comes a  leader  of  the  younger  married  couples  by  dominat- 
ing the  bridge  socials,  being  an  excellent  dancer,  having  a 
witty  line  of  conversation  and  dealing  in  vague  generalities 
that  make  her  enchanting  to  other  husbands.  Every  day 
Wifie  blesses  what  college  did  for  her. 


OOON  the  wife  starts  nagging  her  husband  to  attend  all 
the  social  functions,  but  evening  clothes  and  the  strain 
of  such  silliness  don't  agree  with  friend  husband.  He 
looks  like  a  boiled  pigeon  in  a  tuxedo  the  way  that  barrel- 
chest  of  his  bulges. 

After  four  years  of  continual  nagging  the  husband  col- 
lapses from  a  nervous  breakdown  and  is  sent  to  a  sanator- 
ium to  rest.  The  wife  had  received  admiring  attention 
from  the  son  of  a  bank  president,  due  to  her  ability  to 
make  flirting  eyes  while  drinking  cocktails.  She  decides  she 
was  mated  to  an  old  fogey.  The  husband,  from  the  peace- 
ful room  of  the  sanatorium,  thought  he  was  in  heaven — 
so  simultaneously  husband  and  wife  sue  for  divorce.  The 
wife  marries  the  banker's  son  who,  after  two  years  of  be- 
ing nagged,  makes  a  beautiful  swan  dive  from  the  attic  of 
the  magnificent  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo  to  the  cruel,  jagged 
rocks  below,  and  closely  resembles  a  well-done  pancake  or 
waffle,  or  a  hamburger  without  onions.  Friend  wife  is  last 
seen  while  in  Paris  strolling  down  the  Champs  d'Elysees 
enchanting  a  count  whom  she  had  decided  to  harpoon  as 
her  third  husband. 

The  fourth  degree  of  the  cobra  deadliness  of  women 
may  be  easily  seen  in  a  microscopic  study  of  that  select 
group  of  cream-puff  uselessness  known  as  debutantes.  The 
debutante  is  raised  from  babyhood  by  an  army  of  nurses, 
maids  and  tutors.  She  is  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  her 
mouth  and  desires  to  die  with  a  golden  one.  She  is  pre- 
pared for  her  "coming  out"  party  (her  debut)  for  years 
ahead  by  parents  who  are  bloated  with  pride.  No  diplomat 
of  Europe  ever  had  his  life  charted  for  him  from  the  cradle 
with  more  deliberation,  exquisite  detail  and  thorough  pre- 
paration to  represent  his  nation  at  the  council  tables  of  the 
world,  than  a  debutante  is  prepared  for  her  coming  out 
party  to  dazzle  the  social  world  with  her  beauty,  expensive 
gowns  and  charming  manners.  She  is  more  useless  than 
a  stable  boy  as  page  for  a  king,  or  a  princess  trying  to 
wash  dishes.  For  years  she  never  sees  the  morning  sun — 
she  never  is  awakened  till  noon!  She  sleeps  amidst  downy 
pillows  and  fluffy  silks  and  satins  and  her  French  maid 
serves  dinner  at  twelve-thirty  after  helping  Miss  Debutante 
to  bathe.  It  is  such  a  hard  job!  Miss  Debutante  is  notor- 
ious for  being  slightly  giddy  of  conversation,  resulting  from 
her  education.  She  was  expelled  from  eight  finishing 
schools  for  lack  of  mentality.  She  makes  up  her  conver- 
sation as  best  she  can  from  a  vocabulary  of  a  hundred 
words.  Her  logic  is  weaker  than  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
You've  seen  her  mute  sister  in  every  show  window — pretty 
waxen  dolls  of  shapely  curves  and  pretty  clothes,  and  noth- 
ing more! 

She  joins  the  Junior  League,  and  after  bathing  a  few 
babies  once  a  week  for  a  few  months  becomes  a  full- 
fledged  member.  That  is  her  tiny  good  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity.  She  is  bedecked  with  splendor  and  beauty  and 
scheming  parents  auction  her  off,  like  a  thoroughbred  mare, 
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to  the  highest  bidder — preferably  to  one  that  could  lift  the 
family  prestige  higher  on  the  social  ladder.  Within  less 
than  a  year  the  husband  realizes  he  has  a  lemon  and  it  is 
but  a  question  of  time  before  their  unhappiness  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  divorce  court. 

'  I  'HE  last  type  of  woman  is  that  demi-monde  type — the 
dazzling  butterfly  that  suggests  "mistress"  in  her  flit- 
ting among  luxurious  surroundings  supported  by  anonym- 
ous money.  She  wears  sleazy  tight-fitting  gowns  for  more 
suggestive  than  nudity.  She  has  grace,  a  beautiful  skin, 
a  pretty  face,  Cupid-lips  the  color  of  raw  beef,  and  the 
most  exquisite  taste  for  perfumes  and  gowns.  The  rich 
tired  business  man  finds  understanding  by  her  side  in  a 
quiet,  splendid  apartment.  Her  beady  black  eyes  shining 
out  from  her  white  face,  with  a  magnificent  coiffure  of 
curly  black  hair  hanging  down  around  her  forehead,  make 
one  think  of  the  glaring  eyes  of  an  octopus  shining  from 
the  entrance  of  a  dark  water  cave  with  chalky  walls  and 
hanging  vines.  She  has  broken  up  dozens  of  homes,  kept 
the  divorce  courts  well  filled,  and  cold-bloodedly  continued 
her  ruthless  assault  by  hypnotizing  tired  business  men  and 
nagged  husbands. 

The  women  of  all  classes  wear  skirts  to  the  knee,  which 
is  the  tocsin  warning  that  civilization  is  slowly  completing 
a  perfect  circle.   Woman  started  in  with  a  fig  leaf  and  kept 


Nous:     "A  lady  at  the  bookstore   tried  to  sell 
me  some  fairy  tales." 

Vous:     "Well,  that's  nice." 

Nous:     "I  just  laughed  and  laughed,  'cause  I 
know  that  fairies  ain't  got  no  tails." 

— Buccaneer. 


CIGARETTE  BUTT  SONG 

"You  made  me  what  I  am  today;  I  hope  you're 
satisfied." 

— Chaparral. 


Student   {being  arrested)  :     "But,  officer,  I'm  a 
student." 

Officer:     "Ignorance  is  no  excuse." 

— Gargoyle. 


"Er — Mr.  Woodward,  are  you  chewing  gum  in 
my  class?" 

"Naw,  this  ain't  gum;  it's  terbacco." 
"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon." 

— Texas  Ranger. 


putting  on  clothes  through  the  ages  till  she  reached  tf 
peak,  but  now  she  is  slowly  taking  them  off  and  is  goir 
back  to  the  stone  age.     Is  it  a  sign  of  the  millenium? 

There  is  but  one  panacea  to  cure  the  world  of  this  mot 
ern  curse.  If  all  husbands  would  agree  on  a  certain  monj 
ing  to  slip  a  potion  of  euthanasia  into  their  wives'  cup 
women  would  be  exterminated  like  the  rats  of  Hamlin  an 
then  this  civilization  would  rapidly  become  super-men.  N 
more  nagging,  no  more  delicatessen  breakfasts,  dinners  at 
suppers.     I  say,  gents! — wouldn't  that  be  a  paradise? 


"NO!"  SAYS  HUGH  M.  P.  HIGGINS 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 


him  as  follows:  "Come  in,  sir,  and  remove  your  gaite 
(overshoes)  and  pray  be  kind  enough  to  seat  yourself  c 
the  sofey  while  I  make  madre  cognizant  of  your  bodii 
presence."  And  then,  two  hours  later  after  the  missus  wit 
drew,  the  young  couple  would  spend  a  hectic  five  minut 
looking  at  stereoscopic  views  of  An  Arabian  Weaving 
Blanket,  and  Mosiac  Makers  of  the  Vatican.  You  set 
the  young  girls  never  had  a  chance.  "My,"  she'd  opin 
"isn't  this  pitcher  of  the  Yellow  Asters  in  An  Old  Gard 
thrilling!  Do  you  know,  sir,  I  too  some  day  would 
to  be  as  the  yellow  aster,  with  my  face  to  the  sun.  But  \ 
cannot  fill  our  hands  with  the  intangible  'wished-fo 
When  Father  passed  away  he  told  me,  'You  will  have  mo 
than  all  the  rest,  Audrey,  you  will  have  dreams.' ' 

If  that's  the  sweet  womanliness  that  these  male  vultui 
are  seeking  to  have  foisted  on  us  again  because  of  thi 
hatred  of  the  present  day  girl,  may  their  days  be  dark  ai 
awesome. 

And  all  the  time  the  girls  were  pouring  soulful  rubbi 
like  the  above  into  the  ash-tray  ears  of  some  poor  unfort 
nate,  he  was  getting  ready  for  his  intended  poetic  assai 
on  her  heart.  "O,  Audrey,"  he'd  write  on  perfumed  papi 
"you  are  the  Flame  in  the  Lamp.  You  are  the  Zeph 
which  is  the  Heart  of  the  Whirling  Cyclone.  It  is  of  y 
I  am  aware,  not  only  of  your  Of-ness  but  also  of  your 
ness."     Which,  John  save  us,  is  pretty  terrible. 

T5UT  today  all  that  is  changed.     You  can  speak  inte: 

gently  and  be  understood.     Isn't  it  beautiful  and 
lightening  the  way  in  which   the  gals   speak   these  da; 
"O,  honest  heeza  keen  fella.    Heez  got  tha  cutest  eye,  e; 
nose  or  hair.   Heeza  swell  dancer.   Heez  a  keen  kid  an'  hi 
gotta  swell  car.     He  wears  tha  swellest  clothes  an'  he 
right  there  at  spendin'  that  do-re-mi  an'  what  I  mean  a 
HOW  so  is  your  old  lady  hey  hey!"     And  her  boy  frie.l 
is  right  there  and  over.     "She  sure  cannek.     She  sure  ca 
dans.     Hey  Hey.     And  How!     Whoopie!     She  sure  m 
IT.     So's  your  old  lady.     Black  Bottom.     She  sure    .  I 
So  I  think  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  converB 
tional  standard  has  been  lowered  or  raised  can  easily  I 
answered  by  saying  that  since  time  immemorial  and  del 
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i  the  present  day,  the  femmes  have  stopped  all  argumen- 
tive  discussion  from  the  larger  of  the  species  by  such 
iustic   comments   as    "Please,    John!"    and    "My    Dear!" 

girl's  command  of  the  King's  English  doesn't  need  to  be 
try  extensive  with  the  spineless  hypocrites  who  hide  scan- 
ilized  faces  at  the  sight  of  a  graceful  knee,  because  if 
ey  become  obstreperous  during  the  intermission  at  the 
'mce  when  under  the  influence  of  "poison,"  all  the  girl 
is  to  do  is  to  use  a  sixty-cent  word  like  "Stop"  or 
^lease"  and  Romeo's  passions  subside  like  the  level  in  a 
laming  scuttle  of  beer  at  a  sorority  party. 

And  I  think,  too,  that  companionship  is  what  you  make 

and  people  usually  make  it  where  they  find  it.    We  hear 

e  wail  of  the  intellectual  morons  who  gnash  their  teeth 

tlime  store  variety) ,  because  the  shop  girl  can't  speak  in- 

illigibly  of  philosophy,  calculus  and  astronomy.     Well,  I 

ver  saw  a  college  graduate  that  could,  either.     The  per- 

ruters  of  the  "poor  woikin'  goil"  also  are  raising  Cain 

cause  she  goes  out  with  a  healthy  man  who  works  for  a 

ling.    It's  true  the  truck  driver  or  laborer  or  whatever  the 

lin  is,  may  not  have  seen  much  of  the  world,  but  it's  a 

ich  he's  seen  more  of  it  by  eight  A.  M.  from  the  business 

■,d  of  a  scoop  shovel  than  the  soul-saver  has  from  the  flat 

his  back  in  a  four-poster. 

iND  we  mustn't  forget  the  college  girl.  When  every- 
thing else  is  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone  and 
f  ngs  are  going  along  rosily,  some  antiquated  die-hard 
»nes  careening  along  in  a  dilipidated  buggy  and  begins 
1  tell  the  commoners  that  hell  and  damnation  are  just 
nund  the  corner  for  the  college  hussy.  If  there  is  no  one 
i  clout,  take  a  clout  at  the  college  girl.     Step  right  up, 

■  its,  and  slam  some  insults,  that  are  born  of  inferiority, 
I  ht  down  the  groove  at  Scholastic  Sally.  This  vixen  has 
I:  brazen  effrontery  to  smoke  a  cigarette.  Well,  if  the 
|'>e  her  grandma  dragged  on  is  more  to  your  liking,  bring 
ic  the  pipes.  And  likker.  Aye,  there's  the  rub.  Old  Joe 
f  liege  who  prides  hisself  on  hish  ability  to  drints  any  guys 
ItA'ns  an'  baths  up  again  .  .  who  ish?  .  .  your  sa 
It  ii  intox  .  .  his  .  .  Swe-e-e-t  Adel-l-i  .  .  yeah 
|  )d  old  Joe  College  is  signally  honored  by  having  the  girl 
j  escorted  to  the  dance  guide  his  uncharted  way  to  the 
H  'ental  domicile.     She  even  opens  a  window  and  boosts 

■  l  in  .  .  very  quietly  .  .  while  Joe  sings  lustily  about 
f  !ie  gold  'N  yer  'air."  Time  out  for  a  fervent  prayer 
^  t  the  window  the  "wild  date"  opened  leads  abruptly  to 
t  coal  bin. 

iut  even  a  college  girl  will  have  her  loose  moments  and 
c  ing  one  of  them  she  commits  a  sort  of  suicide  by  tak- 
'  big  dumb  Abner  for  better  or  for  worse  and  for  no 
f  >on  at  all.  Abner  is  alright  .  .  you  know  .  .  heeza 
»  yull  kid  .  .  heeza  .  .  and  so  on,  only  Abner  never 
»  been  convinced  that  two  and  two  are  four.  And  no 
P  is  going  to  steal  that  idea  of  something  which  Abner 
tl  ught  of  one  day,  are  they,   Abner?      I  say,  are  they, 


Abner?  What  the  .  .!  O!  Abner  has  fallen  into  a 
blanker  spell.  Heez  just  a  big  dumb  hired  hand,  that's  all 
he  is,  aincha  ya  big  lummox! 

And  then  love  came.  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul 
so  dead  who  never  to  himself  hath  said,  "Ah,"  or  other 
things  just  as  foolish  and  ineffectual.  Abner  has  an  heir. 
For  a  couple  of  days  he  walks  around  with  a  bewildered 
look  on  his  face.  "Now,"  says  he,  "I  suppose  I'll  have  to 
go  to  work."  He  does  go  to  work  in  a  half-hearted  way, 
but  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  missus  quits  her  job.  Oh, 
no!  She  manages  to  slave  her  life  away  and  finally  they 
plant  .  .  I  beg  pardon  .  .  they  bury  here  in  a  little 
village  churchyard,  and  the  babbie  is  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources. 

This  is  the  place  where  the  reader  can  use  his  imagina- 
tion; I  call  the  babbie  (pronounced  babbie)  "it"  but  the 
rest  of  youse  can  determine  its  sex.  Anyhow,  we  find  the 
young  mongrel,  as  small  children  are  sometimes  lovingly 
termed,  entering  saloons  and  places  in  search  of  Abner  who 
was  last  saw  .  .  seen  .  .  leaving  Peoria,  Illinois,  with 
a  colored  .  .  That's  where  the  telegram  was  torn  so  it's 
up  to  you.  Later  we  find  that  the  child  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth  .  .  slopeth  .  .  it  dreams,  meaning,  has  dreams. 
By  this  time  it  is  quite  adept  also  at  running  a  slot  ma- 
chine. Teh,  tch,  tch.  And  as  the  debate  is  over,  why  go 
on?  Any  of  you  dear,  sweet  girls  who  wish  to  know  more 
of  this  subject  can  easily  find  me.  My  address,  God 
knows,  is  no  secret,  as  any  bill  collector  will  testify. 


One:  "And  who  was  it  that  put  South  America 
on  the  map,  I  ask  you!" 

Other:  "Rand  and  McNally."— Harvard  Lam- 
poon. 

%         3fc         5J! 

Overheard  at  a  tramp's  campfire:  "And  he  sez 
to  me,  'Alf,'  he  sez,  'give  me  a  sentence  without  a 
verb.'  " 

'  'Easy,'  I  sez,  'how  about  thirty  days?'  " — Har- 
vard Lampoon. 

^     ^     ^ 

Drunk  (lying  on  sidewalk)  :  "I'll  climb  this 
wall  if  it  takes  me  all  night." — Blue  Bucket. 

5jc  5{C  5ji 

Pledge    (at   dinner   table) :      "Must   I   eat   this 

egg" 

Brother:     "Yer  darn  right." 

Silence. 

Pledge:     "The  beak,  too?"— Kit ty-Kat. 

H=      >K      * 

Optimist:  "Doris  is  just  sweet  sixteen — sweet 
sixteen  .  .  ." 

Pessimist:     ".  .  .  and  never  geen  kissed  .  .  ." 
Cynic:     ".  .  .  enough." — Columbia  jester. 
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WHY  A  POPULAR  NOVEL? 

(Continued  jrom  Page  12) 


women  and  children.  The  plan  of  the  story  is  most  strik- 
ing and  the  whole  idea  is  in  fact  admirable.  "The  Age  of 
Reason"  appeared  when  everyone  had  gone  mad  on  a  ma- 
terialistic scheme  of  existence.  It  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten and  surely  would  not  have  been  popular  if  it  had  been 
written  before  this  precise  era.  It  is  not  likely  to  survive 
long  save  as  a  social  document  which  scholars  may  read  or 
historians  chance  to  quote. 

To  speak  in  more  general  terms  the  emotional  appeal 
making  for  wide  circulation  in  a  novel  may  be  either  to 
instinctive  feelings  permanent  in  all  mankind  or  else  it  may 
be  to  the  characteristic  notions  of  a  period  which  we  might 
perhaps  call  prejudice.  A  book  may  be  popular  in  either 
way,  but  one  of  the  former  is  more  likely  to  be  enduring. 
Thus  "The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey"  will  no  doubt  survive 
"The  Age  of  Reason,"  though  both  are  now  greatly  in 
demand. 

(~\F  the  instinctive  cravings  of  humanity  seeking  satis- 
^"^  faction  in  a  world  of  fiction,  it  is  necessary  to  list  only 
a  few.  A  desire  to  escape  from  reality  into  more  interest- 
ing life  is  probably  first  in  importance.  The  foundation  of 
all  romantic  stories,  it  can  yet  apply  also  to  literature  not 
of  a  romantic  character.  It  does  not  mean  a  life  which  we 
actually  want  to  live  for  then  we  could  not  account  for 
interest  in  detective  stories  like  "The  Green  Murder  Case." 
The  desire  to  escape  is  eternal  and  we  want  to  get  into  any 
imagined  life  capable  of  satisfying  these  suppressed  desires. 
In  America  at  present  the  popularity  of  a  series  of  novels 
like  "Claire  Ambler,"  "Show  Girl,"  or  "Bad  Girl"  would 
indicate  that  no  small  number  of  middle-aged  readers  want 


"I  got  insomnia." 
"How  come?" 

"I  woke  up  three  times  during  a  lec- 
ture." 

— Harvard  Lampoon 


"How  did  you  get  on  when  you  were 
had  up  for  speeding?" 

"Well,  I  tried  to  be  nice  to  the  magi- 
strate. I  said,  'Good  morning.'  'How 
are  you  today?'  " 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"Fine.     Five  dollars." 

■ — Exchange 


He:      "Do   you   want   to   meet    some 
awfully  nice  people?" 

She:      "Never    mind,    I'd    rather    be 
with  you. 

■ — Cornell  Widow 


to  experience  vicariously  at  least  the  alcoholic  irresponsi 
bility  of  society  flappers,  country  club  rakes,  and  young 
graduates  who  have  thrown  aside  all  convention  and  have 
been  cruising  madly  ever  since.  It  is  a  safe  bet  that  a  nove 
giving  a  generation  the  escape  that  it  wants  is  sure  to  b( 
popular.  Test  Thornton  Wilder,  Booth  Tarkington,  o; 
any  of  the  Gibbs'  by  this  principle  and  I  am  sure  it  wil 
further  strengthen  itself  and  ring  true. 

While  a  changeable  factor,  curiosity  also  seems  to  be  a 
sure  play  for  popularity,  but  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  fol 
long  life.     Waxing  and  waning,  it  changes  its  object  al 
the  slightest  whim.     Just  now  we  are  curious  about  Soutl 
Sea  Islanders,  night  life  on  Broadway  together  with  a  keei 
interest  on  what  goes  on  back-stage.     Tomorrow  it  may  b  | 
Madagascar.       If    a    writer   guesses    correctly    where    th 
curious  minds  are  reaching,  he  usually  puts  money  in  hil 
pockets. 

Revenge  is  another  craving  which  is  general,  for  we  gle. , 
in  striking  back  at  human  traits  that  have  wronged  us.  W 
revel  in  a  satiric  depiction  of  a  hateful  character  whose  vii,-J 
tues  are  torn  asunder  showing  his  impossible  heart.     It  i, . 
such  things  as  these  that  feed  our  cravings  for  vicariou  i 
revenge.     Books  having  such  elements  for  a  basis  bid  hig 
for  fame.     "If  Winter  Comes"  is  purely  this  kind  of  j; 
novel,  while  the  idea  is  also  introduced  in  "Chaste"  ant 
"Miss  Lulu  Bett." 

'  I  'Here  is  another  craving  of  humanity,  too,  which  is  cjl 
major  importance.     It  is  that  of  aspiration  whereh ) 
man  seeks  to  be  better,  nobler,  finer  and  truer.     Stories  cii 
self-sacrifice  particularly  gratify  this  emotion,  and  bool 
of  this  kind  are  a  purge  for  a  restless  soul.    "Death  Comt 
for  the  Archbishop,"  "Sorrel  and  Son,"  as  well  as  "01 
Pybus,"  appeal  principally  to  this  feeling.    While  a  fact()» 
in  what  we  call  noble  literature,  this  is  also  an  influenc 
for  popular  success.     Most  popular  novels  combine  mar 
elements,  but  there  is  one  which  usually  dominates.   "Clai: 
Ambler"  is  an  illustration  of  a  story  where  a  popular  writ^ 
slurred  over  the  common  popular  elements  to  permit  hi 
to  concentrate  upon  a  study  of  character.     "Swan  Song 
might  also  be  placed  in  this  same  category.    We  often  hail 
it  said  that  people  are  popular  because  they  think  like  oth 
people,  not  for  them.     I  wonder  is  it  isn't  the  same  ws ; 
with  books? 

A  best  seller  does  not  need  to  be  a  great  book  and  oft< 
is  a  weak  one.  It  has,  as  a  rule,  only  the  elements  of  pop- 
larity  to  go  on  and  succeeds  by  the  number  of  them  ei 
ployed  and  their  pertinence  at  the  time  the  book  is  writte 
A  second-rate  man  is  able  to  draw  up  a  best-seller  if  hi 
sense  for  the  popular  is  keenly  developed.  If  his  nov 
draws  itself  up  into  an  idea  that  is  of  vast  social  impo- 
ance,  its  popularity  may  continue  for  some  time,  but  if 
idea  arises  from  immediate  circumstances  its  popular 
will  be  transient  and  will  grow  stale  with  .its  theme.  11 
wise  writer  freights  his  book  more  deeply  than  the  me 
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ements  of  popularity  will  permit  because  he  knows  that 
1  best  they  are  only  temporary.  It  is  because  of  this  fact 
lat  they  are  temporary  that  we  are  continually  flooded 
ith  ever-growing  new  waves  of  popular  novels. 


//  the  pulse  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  or  lover, 
Have  throbbed  at  our  lay,  'tis  thy  glory  alone; 
I  was  but  as  the  wind  passing  heedlessly  over, 
And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  waked  was  thy  own' 


THE  IRISH  MELODIES 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 


MODERN  MUSIC 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 


ntly  attempted  to  vindicate  the  circumstantially  apparent 

sloyalty  of  his  late  comrade's  lover  and  his  effort  was 

)th  noble  and  inspiring.     We  may  look  to  such  events  in 

e  life  of  a  man  of  letters  for  the  influences  on  his  literary 

yle.     This  unfortunate   fate  of  his   friend,  Robert  Em- 

ett,  was  perhaps  the  saddest  influence  of  his  youth,  but 

s  later  life  in  the  company  of  British  royalty  and  the  elite 

London  saciety  (in  which  circle  he  was  reputed  to  be  a 

Hever  man  of  fashion")    brought  an  influence  of  the  op- 

osite  type  upon  the  work  that  he  was  to  do.     It  is  true 

at  he  wrote  the  "Irish  Melodies"  for  the  pleasure  of  the 

awing-room  circle  upon  whose  good  wishes  he,  as  a  poet, 

pended  for  patronage.     It  was  his  purpose  to  please  and 

charm  with  the  verses  from  his  pen  and  thus  the  ancient 

rs  of  his  native  land  were  versed  expressly  to  please  and 

charm. 

That    he    accomplished    his    purpose    of    pleasing    and 

arming  the  drawing  room  circles  in  the  London  society 

his  day  was  manifested  by  his  instant  rise  to  fame,  and 

rhough  his  fortune  disappeared,  as  is  the  way  of  all  ma- 

•ial  things,  the  splendor  which  he  consciously  or  uncon- 

ously  bestowed  upon  the  time-honored  airs  of  his  coun- 

/  will  live  forever.     He  was  in  all  truth  dealing  with  a 

bject  far  greater  than  his  own  ability — fanciful  master 

words  as  he  was.    He  was  dealing  with  the  heart  of  his 

•  untry  and  the  voice  of  an  outraged  people — a  voice  which 

'anny  throughout  the  ages  could  not  suppress.    The  sub- 

:t  of  his  themes  dealt  with  the  past  of  a  land  that  will 

Je  forever  and   whose   heroism   and   indomintable    spirit 

.  ve  been  the  admiration  of  the  world  in  all  times.     For 

it  reason,  regardless  of  the  purpose  of  these  airs  of  an- 

i  nt  Erin,  the  greatness  of  the  Irish  Melodies  we  know 

flay  lies  intrinsically  in  themselves.    It  is  merely  the  splen- 

fr  of  their  verses  that  we  must   attribute   to   the    Irish 

i  lody-master  and  perhaps  no  greater  description  of  the 

]  rt  that  he  played  in  bringing  them  to  us  can  be  found 

t  n  that  which  one  recognizes  in  his  fervent  address  to  the 

1  mtiful  symbol  of  Irish  music: 

Dear  Harp  of  my  Country!  in  darkness  I  found  thee, 
The  cold  chain  of  silence  had  hung  o'er  thee  long, 
When  proudly,  my  own  Island  Harp,  1  unbound  thee, 
\nd  gave  all  thy  chords  to  light,  freedom,  and  song! 
The  warm  lay  of  love  and  the  light  note  of  gladness 
-iave  wakened  thy  fondest,  thy  liveliest  thrill; 
3ut  so  oft  hast  thou  echoed  the  deep  sigh  of  sadness, 
That  e'en  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal  from  thee  still! 


an  abandonment  of  melody  for  chords,  dropping  the  suc- 
cession of  sounds  for  a  combination  of  sounds.  Some  be- 
lieve melody,  the  strength  of  accepted  music,  was  sacrificed 
for  novelty,  but  casuality  argues  for  the  hypothesis  of  the 
rise  of  expressionism  and  the  endeavors  to  have  one's  crea- 
tions infused  with  his  personality. 

The  present  chromatic  harmony  has  been  effected  by  the 
experiments  to  essay  modified  melodic  outlines  of  compo- 
sition. Until  comparatively  recently,  harmony  as  such  had 
never  before  been  singled  out  for  separate  attention.  Har- 
mony therefore  was  never  the  prime  essence  of  music  as  it 
threatens  to  be  today.  In  the  beginning,  the  single  air 
or  tune  constituted  the  complexity  of  music.  European 
composers,  from  Ambrose  to  Bach,  added  and  concerned 
themselves  with  two  or  more  voices  which  were  manipulated 
individually.  By  the  time  of  Beethoven  more  attention  was 
paid  to  the  value  of  the  effect  of  harmony.  Schubert  was 
an  artist  of  modulation  and  his  Serenade  glides  from  major 
to  minor  keys  with  observable  effectiveness.  Wagner,  the 
peer  of  emotional  and  dramatic  values,  drew  heavily  upon 
harmonious  forces  to  secure  his  effects.  The  French  Im- 
pressionists and  a  few  Russians  dwell  upon  harmony  as  an 
agent  to  the  exclusion  of  practically  all  other  qualities. 

T5ACH  revealed  the  field  of  contrapuntal  writing;  by  the 
time  of  Brahms,  melodic  invention  had  been  thorough- 
ly investigated;  but  harmony  was  still  a  wide,  fertile  valley 
for  exploitation. 

Modern  music  has  drawn  a  great  deal  of  criticism;  and 
as  is  usually  the  case,  some  has  been  warranted,  while  some 
has  not  been  merited.  Commentators  have  the  cause  for 
the  type  of  compositions  now  becoming  associated  with  our 
era.  One  agitatedly  proclaim  the  "trouble"  to  be  with 
"that  strange  phenomenon,  the  modern  mind — with  its  in- 
sistence upon  unessential  detail  and  its  lack  of  constructive 
thought,  its  professed  love  of  nature,  and  its  frenzied  de- 
struction of  the  same  in  the  interests  of  commerce;  a  mind 
created  on  the  popular  press  and  the  popular  novel,  still 
confessing  a  religion  it  no  longer  believes  a  desire  to  believe 
in,  and  a  host  of  moral  principles  which  go  to  the  wall 
whenever  they  conflict  with  the  supposed  material  ad- 
vantage." 

Shall  such  a  theory  be  embraced,  or  shall  we  accept  one 
from  another  angle  which  champions  the  artists  of  today 
as  being  not  typical  of  our  age  but  as  living  in  violent  op- 
position to  it?  A  course  between  these  extremes  would 
seem  to  be  more  accurate.    We  can  not  escape  influence  or 
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environment;  artists  will  ever  allow  their  ideas  and  reactions 
full  play.  Debussy  and  Richard  Strauss  preceded  from 
Wagner.  Wagner  built  on  Liszt,  who  in  turn  was  shown 
the  way  by  Beethoven,  and  ad  infinitum.  Time  will  bring 
out  the  worthy  reformation  and  the  revaluation  of  present 
over-stressed  features. 

The  future  of  modern  music  is  directly  dependent  upon 
its  strength  and  its  weaknesses.  With  a  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  and  the  probable  causes  of  modernistic  tend- 
encies in  musical  compositions,  anyone  might  now  enumer- 
ate the  strong  features  which  will  serve  modern  music  well. 
The  strong  appeal  of  its  freshness,  youthfulness,  colorful- 
ness,  rehabilitation,  however  introspective,  is  always  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  school  of  naturalism  which  is  enjoying 
such  wide  popularity  of  recent  years.  The  colorful  dash  of 
new  harmonies  and  the  attractive  rhythms  led  themselves 
well  to  emotional  and  dramatic  possibilities.  Debussy  wrote 
a  musical  score  for  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Maeterlinck's  sym- 
bolical opera  of  mystic  darkness  and  strange  riddles.    Since 
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Without  nerve-racking,  heart-break- 
ing scales  and  exercises.  You  are 
taught  to  play  by  note  in  regular  pro- 
fessional chord  style.  In  your  very 
first  lesson  you  will  be  able  to  play  a 
popular  number  by  note. 

SEND  FOR  IT  ON  APPROVAL 

The  "Hallmark  Self-Instructor,"  is 
the  title  of  this  method.  Eight  years 
were  required  to  perfect  this  great 
work.  The  entire  course  with  the  nec- 
essary examination  sheets,  is  bound 
in  one  volume.  The  first  lesson  is  un- 
sealed which  the  student  may  examine 
and  be  his  own  "JUDGE  and  JURY." 
The  later  part  of  the  "Hallmark  Self- 
Instructor,"  is  sealed. 

Upon  the  student  returning  any 
copy  of  the  "Hallmark  Self-Instruc- 
tor" with  the  seal  un-broken,  we  will 
refund  in  full  all   money  paid. 

This  amazing  Self-Instructor  will  be 
sent  anywhere.  You  do  not  neer  to 
send  any  money.  When  you  receive 
this  new  method  of  teaching  music. 
Deposit  with  the  Postman  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars.  If  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied,  the  money  paid  will  be  re- 
turned in  full,  upon  written  request. 
The  Publishers  are  anxious  to  place 
this  "Self-Instructor"  in  the  hands  of 
music  lovers  all  over  the  country,  and 
is  in  a  position  to  make  an  attractive 
proposition  to  agents.  Send  for  your 
copy  today.  Address  The  "Hallmark 
Self-Instructor"  Station  G,  Post  Office, 
Box  111,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


an  opera  draws  from  all  the  arts,  rather  complete  artistry 
is  achieved  in  the  operatic  form.  Debussy,  advocating  the 
effectiveness  of  music  of  colors  which  are  just  tangible 
enough  to  clarify  the  poetic  mood  bieng  presented  anc 
which  would  as  kuickly  fade  and  be  replaced  by  tints  tc 
enforce  the  reception  of  the  succeeding  picture,  these  shade: 
to  follow  upon  one  another  as  freely  and  mysteriously  a: 
do  the  human  emotions.  Because  of  the  shimmering,  evas 
ive,  and  veil-like  qualities  with  a  suggestibility  like  thai 
of  perfume,  Debussy's  music  realizes  a  subtlety  which  ha: 
a  distinctive  value  as  artful  of  meons  of  mutely  expressing 
in  music  every  shade  of  meaning  in  the  spoken  word,  the 
French  word  in  the  case  of  Debussy.  His  application  oi 
Impressionism  has  pointed  the  way  to  future  possibilities 
of  the  musical  poetic  drama;  numerous  efforts  in  this  type 
of  composition  will  be  heard  of  in  our  time. 

A  NEW  artistic  perfection  has  been  mentioned  in  regarc 
to  programme  music  whereby  the  words  are  utterec 
not  during,  but  read  before  the  performance  of  the  musica 
composition.  A  poem,  or  a  word  picture  furnishes  the 
emotional  stimulus  and  guide  for  an  artistic  form  of  com 
munication  whereby  the  proper  emotional  reaction  is  in 
duced  in  the  hearer  by  arousing  the  proper  mood.  Thu: 
this  is  seen  to  be  an  application  of  the  same  fundamenta 
idea  advanced  by  Debussy  and  the  Impressionists.  Russiar 
composers  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  de 
velopment  of  this  type  of  musical  composition,  presenting 
the  same  moods  as  are  contained  in  an  accompanying  poerr 
which  is  printed  with  the  musical  score.  The  recent  two 
piano  concert  given  in  Omaha  by  Guy  Maier  and  Lee  Pat 
tison  presented  two  such  compositions  by  Rachmaninoff. 

The  weaknesses  of  modern  compositions  may  now  read 
ily  be  understood.  At  present  there  is  a  failure  to  view  cer- 
tain features  in  their  true  proportion.  Extravagant  liar 
monies  must  be  readjusted  so  as  not  to  be  a  feature  per  se 
Melody  must  be  reintroduced,  and  the  over-elaboration  ol 
rhythmic  structure  must  be  subdued.  To  correct  the  ex 
isting  looseness  of  form,  correction  must  be  made  on  the 
prevalent  misuse  of  constructive  thought,  the  desire  fot 
freedom  from  outlines,  insufficient  training,  and  speed  oi 
output. 

The  end  of  harmonic  exploitation  is  not  as  yet  in  sight. 
Some  believe  a  reaction  similar  to  the  Pre-Raffaelite  Move 
ment  will  occur  and  a  reversion  to  simplicity  will  take  place 
with  schools  furthering  development  of  model  harmony  ot 
experiments  in  plain  song.  Folk-songs  and  spirituals  are 
foreseen  to  raise  and  to  glimmer,  according  to  two  different 
theories. 

Occasional  mention  has  been  made  of  a  quarter-tone 
scale  to  replace  and  relegate  the  present  half-tone  scale 
Someone  has  invented  a  duo-keyboard  piano  embodying 
this  feature.     It  has  received  but  scant  attention. 

Concert  programs  of  numbers  by  only  the  older  masters 
are  successful,  as  are  programs  giving  the  new  and  old  in 
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a  one  to  three  ration;  but  no  one  has  ever  denied  the  risk 
of  a  program  given  over  entirely  to  the  works  of  impres- 
sionistic composers  and  others  of  like  consanguinity.  Even 
Walter  Gieseking,  who  also  appeared  here  two  seasons  ago, 
and  who  has  no  peer  as  a  presenter  of  such  music,  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  guilty  of  playing  modern  composi- 
tions to  the  point  of  producing  ennui  regardless  of  his  ex- 
cellent pianism. 

A  DEFINITELY  talented  young  woman  of  Omaha  re- 
■^^  cently  presented  in  her  debut  by  her  instructor,  played 
one  number  of  her  own  composition.  It  was  in  the  modern 
idiom  and  had  one  hand  playing  in  the  key  of  C  sharp 
minor  while  the  other  hand  was  playing  E  flat  minor,  after 
the  fashion  of  Aaron  Copeland.  Such  an  instance  affords 
a  poignant  summary  of  all  modern  tendencies;  namely,  to 
exploit  one's  talents,  normally  the  means,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  end,  the  musical  fare,  which  in  this  case  was  observably 
lacking  in  raison  d'etre.  But  immortality  once  had  its 
tender  years,  and  the  example  offers  a  splendid  optimism: 
what  may  youth  accomplish,  when  maturity  dictates  the 
expression,  when  sincerity  is  the  motivating  force  rather 
vainglory,  when  shallowness  is  overcome?  Just  as  the  great 
master-musicians  availed  themselves  of  all  existing  knowl- 
edge to  compose  their  masterpiece,  perhaps  mighty  music 
will  issue  forth  when  the  powers  and  potencies  of  the  old 
and  new  musical  systems  are  learned,  correlated,  and 
utilized  in  composing  music  of  greater  dramatic  or  emo- 
tional force  fulness. 

The  future  state  of  music  may  quite  possibly  be  found 
in  present  practice  of  broadcasting  over  the  radio  the  better 
compositions  of  acknowledged  composers.  Such  programs 
are  well  worth  one's  while  and  allow  all  classes  to  become 
familiar  with  such  works.  In  a  short  time  a  high  standard 
of  musical  appreciation  will  have  become  general,  and  the 
effect  of  such  a  situation  will  no  doubt  react  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  music  of  high  character. 

Be  confident  concerning  the  music  of  tomorrow,  hope- 
ful for  today's  and  sanguine  about  tomorrow's. 


ROGER  BERNABO 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 


There  were  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls,  emeralds,  as  well 
as  many  stones  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted.  He  had 
gems  from  the  time  of  King  Louis  XIV  and  even  from  the 
private  Cromwell  collection. 

I  gasped  in  my  astonishment. 

"Father  finished  thus  far  and  now — ,"  he  continued  dra- 
matically, "I  am  about  to  do  my  part." 

"Are  you  not  afraid  that  I  will  take  advantage  of  you?" 
I  asked  him  in  a  laughing  manner. 

"I  trust  you,"  he  said  simply. 

He  again  concealed  the  trunk  and  we  went  upstairs. 
The  house  was  in  utter  darkness.     We  concluded  that  the 


sleet  had  broken  the  high  tension  wires.  Bernabo  lit  the 
two  candles  that  were  on  the  fireplace  and  then  he  settled 
in  his  chair  once  more. 

A  LOOK  of  gentle  complacency  stole  over  his  counte- 
nance. "I  have  waited  for  twenty  years  for  this  one 
evening.  For  twenty  years  I  have  slaved  at  menial  tasks. 
But  now,  I  can  rest  content.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
Ballet  Pearls?" 

I  searched  my  memory  but  I  could  find  no  adequate 
answer.  The  name  seemed  familiar  but  I  could  not  place 
it. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  he  said.  "The  Ballet  Pearls  originally- 
received  their  name  from  Hugh  Ballet,  who  sailed  with  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  Ballet  received  the  pearls  as  a  part  of  the 
booty  that  was  taken.  Since  then,  the  pearls  have  been 
passed  from  one  jewel  collector  to  another.  They  are  ex- 
quisite in  their  beauty  and  rare  in  their  perfection.  But 
now  they  have  declined  in  value  because  of  the  legend 
which  declares  that  all  of  their  owners  have  died  in  an  ac- 
cidental manner.  If  it  were  not  for  that  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely happy.  The  last  one  who  had  them  was  the  late 
Sir  James  Dawson  of  England.  You  probably  heard  that 
he  died  in  an  automobile  accident  in  London  only  last 
month.  Through  a  certain  party  in  this  city  I  have  been 
able  to  communicate  with  the  administrators  of  his  estate. 
I  have  bought  the  jewels.  They  will  be  delivered  by  a  mes- 
senger tonight  and  then  my  life's  work  will  have  been  com- 
plete.   That  messenger  is  due — now." 

I  was  surprised  at  this  turn  of  affairs  and  I  revolved  the 
matted  over  and  over  in  my  mind.  We  sat  there  in  moody 
silence  with  Bernabo  blowing  huge  clouds  of  smoke  to  the 
ceiling. 

Over  the  howling  of  the  wind  we  heard  some  unknown 
messenger  knock  on  the  front  screen  door. 

Bernabo  bounded  to  the  door  and  a  muffled  whispering 
came  to  my  ears.  A  few  seconds  elasped  and  I  heard  a 
violent  crash  on  the  porch.  I  rushed  to  the  door  and  look- 
ed out.  There  was  Bernabo  stretched  out  at  the  bottom 
of  the  steps.  In  the  dim  light  I  saw  the  two  scratches  where 
his  feet  had  slipped  on  the  ice. 

The  sleet  sprinkled  on  the  slippery  porch  and  the  wind 
howled  on.  It  was  laughing  at  its  latest  victim.  I  dropped 
to  Bernabo's  side  and  felt  his  pulse.  He  was  dead  and 
beside  him  were — the  Ballet  Pearls. 


COLLEGE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

came  a  member  of  a  coterie  of  four  persons  who  met  at 
regular  intervals  around  the  dinner  thable  of  this  convivial 
governor.  William  Small,  the  professor  of  mathematics 
and  temporarily  also  of  philosophy,  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group  and  having  apparently  the  happy  gift  of 
instruction  inspired  the  student  with  a  zeal   for  learning 
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and  encouraged  him  in  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  investiga- 
tion. In  his  autobiography  Jefferson  calls  him  his  faithful 
and  beloved  mentor  in  youth  and  friend  throughout  his 
life.  The  presence  of  this  man  at  the  University,  he  says, 
was  what  "proably  fixed  the  destiny  of  my  life."  The 
formation  of  a  literary  taste  and  a  cultivation  of  a  literary 
style  together  with  the  acquiring  of  an  easy  dignity  of 
manner  were  the  results  of  the  companionship  with  the 
brilliant  royalist,  Francis  Fauquier.  The  third  member  of 
of  the  party  was  George  Wythe  from  whom  Jefferson 
gained  his  knowledge  of  the  law. 

THHIS,  then,  was  the  group  that  gathered  about  the  table 
of  the  governor:  Francis  Fauquier,  man-of-the-world 
of  his  time;  George  Wythe,  a  moralist  whose  greatest  fields 
of  endeavor  were  the  law  and  Greek;  Professor  Small,  in- 
terested in  mathematics  and  science;  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
an  unassuming  but  inquisitive  young  man  assimilating  all 
these  accomplished  men  gave  and  contributing  his  part  of 
the  entertainment  by  listening  with  an  intelligent  and  ap- 
preciative sympathy.  This  table  was  Jefferson's  university; 
these  men  were  his  teachers.  No  small  amount  of  intel- 
lectual maturity  on  the  part  of  Jefferson  is  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  he  as  a  mere  boy  in  college  became  an  intimate 
of  these  brilliant  minds.  Thomas  Jefferson  himself  has 
said  that  at  these  dinners  he  heard  more  rational  and 
philosophical  conversation  than  anywhere  in  his  life.  He 
was  protected  from  the  dangerous  element  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation by  his  unusual  common  sense.  No  doubt  a  youth 
of  less  character  could  not  have  remained  so  plain  and  fine 
under  the  strain  of  such  flattering  notice.  I  feel  sure  that 
Jefferson's  desire  to  be  with  intellectual  men  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  constant  associate  of  such  men  has  played 
a  considerable  force  in  his  preparation  for  a  splendid  ca- 
reer.   So  it  is  with  any  college  boy. 

As  for  his  studiousness  it  is  evident  that  Jefferson  early 
had  conquered  self.  While  he  worked  hard  as  a  Freshman, 
he  did  not  neglect  the  pleasures  of  country  or  town,  but  in 
his  second  year  his  time  was  always  diligently  employed. 
Pleasures  were  abandoned  and  it  was  his  practice  to  study 
fifteen  hours  a  day,  taking  a  brisk  walk  at  twilight  for  his 
only  exercise.  In  making  a  report  to  his  guardian  of  his 
first  winter's  expense  Jefferson  was  quite  surprised  to  see 
what  a  sum  his  innocent  dissipations  had  cost.  In  order 
that  amends  might  be  made,  he  requested  in  a  remorseful 
letter  to  the  guardian  that  as  the  bills  seemed  excessive  the 
entire  amount  should  be  charged  to  his  own  share  of  the 
inheritance.  The  reply  was:  "No,  if  you  have  sowed  your 
wild  oats  in  this  way,  the  estate  can  well  afford  to  pay  the 
bill."  During  his  second  and  last  year  in  school  he  made 
amends  in  the  form  of  great  devotion  to  his  studies.  Jef- 
ferson threw  himself  into  his  work  with  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, mastering  his  own  spirit  in  a  way  that  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  acts  of  his  whole  life.  He  received  his  col- 
lege degree  at  the  end  of  that  year  and  this  rapid  success 


cannot  help  but  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  his  intellectual  at- 
tainments at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  important  thing  is 
that  with  a  steadfastness  that  never  lessened  he  dedicated 
himself  to  the  faithful  service  of  the  virtue  of  Truth. 
Someone  has  said  "Greater  is  he  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit 
than  he  who  ruleth  a  city."  Who  would  not  be  great  who 
had  conquered  his  own  self  as  Jefferson  so  aptly  did  dur- 
ing his  college  years.  The  fact  that  to  the  very  end  of  his 
life  Thomas  Jefferson  insisted  that  he  would  rather  have 
been  deprived  of  his  paternal  estate  than  to  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  classics  is  evidence  enough  that  he  was  in- 
tensely interested  in  his  studies. 

Thus  assiduous  in  his  studies  while  at  school  and  profit- 
ing to  a  degree  immeasurable  from  his  contact  and  com- 
pany with  superior  minds,  Thomas  Jefferson  pursued  a 
bounteous  college  course  which  was  for  him  a  brilliant 
preparation  for  his  future  labors. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  YOUTH 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

matched.  Each  understood  the  other  perfectly.  Nothing 
was  held  back.  If  they  had  ideas  upon  a  subject — why, 
they  just  talked  it  over  and  straightened  it  out.  It  was  all 
so  simple  and  pleasant.  Just  like  they  were  married.  (If 
married  people  talked  things  over.)  Nothing  bothered 
them.  Everybody  else  seemed  to  be  breaking  up  over  sim- 
ple little  nothings  that  could  have  been  straightened  out 
with  a  little  talk.  Not  Lil  and  Buddy  though.  They  were 
different. 

Buddy  had  been  thinking.  He  couldn't  see  why  John 
had  to  come  back  on  his  knees  and  beg — yes,  beg — Greta 
to  forgive  him.  It  was  a  lot  of  nonsense.  If  Greta  loved 
John — that  is,  really  loved  him — she  would  come  back  to 
him — no  matter  what  he  may  have  done.  She  had  just  as 
much  of  her  heart  in  the  affair  as  John.  Why  should  John 
humble  himself  and  do  all  the  talking?  Pooh! — it  was  all 
foolishness. 

It  was  all  foolishness  and  he  certainly  wasn't  ever  going 
to  be  in  on  that  kind  of  tommyrot.  He  had  done  it  in  the 
past,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he  couldn't  see  why.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  his  doing  it  again — don't  worry!  He 
knew  better.  If  he  got  into  any  scrap  with  Lil — and  he 
had  any  chance  of  being  right  in  the  argument — he'd  roast 
in  hell  before  he'd  go  back  on  his  knees  to  her.  You  bet. 
That  was  Buddy  all  over. 

This  feeling  had  been  growing  in  Buddy  for  a  long  time. 
It  wasn't  anything  distinctly  new — it  had  been  evidenced 
in  him  in  other  forms  before.  It  had  only  recently  come 
out  in  his  scheme  of  love  making.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  rather  sad  affair  that  he  had  had  with  the  girl  he  went 
with  before  Lil  placed  the  finishing  touches  on  that  side  of 
his  character. 

No  more  needs  to  be  said  about  that  except  that  it  has 
been  a  fire  ordeal  for  Buddy.  The  girl  had  already  felt 
her  oats — so  she  was  able  to  lead  Buddy  around  with  a 
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whistle  as  long  as  it  lasted.     Buddy  soon  got  a  hold  on 
himself.     Then  it  was  goodby,  girl. 

IL  was  so  different  from  that  girl.  Buddy  didn't  have 
to  fight  for  everything  he  got.  Just  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment he  would  flare  up,  and  Lil  would  give  in.  That 
pleased  him.  He  had  never  really  had  a  girl  who  would 
take  what  he  said  for  the  law.  But,  then,  he  knew  more 
than  he  used  to.     He  could  match  wits  with  anyone. 

So  time  went  on.  Wasn't  that  funny?  Buddy  and  Lil 
still  at  home  in  the  parlor  or  went  to  a  show  on  Friday,  sat 
home  or  went  to  a  dance  on  Saturday,  and  saw  each  other 
all  day  Sunday.  A  nice  long  pleasant  day  was  Sunday. 
They  almost  saw  enough  of  each  other  then.  Sometimes 
almost  too  much. 

They  began  to  have  arguments — you  know.  Little  argu- 
ments that  didn't  mean  much.  That  was  the  funny  part 
about  it.  Their  arguments  were  seldom  over  big  things — 
as  big  things  go.  They  were  about  little  things  that  didn't 
really  involve  any  real  concessions  on  either  side.  They 
were  both  beginning  to  feel  themselves. 

Each  had  made  a  mental  diagram  of  how  the  other 
should  walk  the  line.  There  wasn't  going  to  be  any  non- 
sense.   There  was  such  a  thing  as  a  principle,  you  know. 

Lil  thought  she  ought  to  have  some  girl  friends.  She 
had  been  going  with  Buddy,  and  had  rather  gotten  away 
from  the  girls.  So  she  kept  her  eyes  open  and  cultivated 
all  the  girls  she  met. 

She  and  Fay  Wright  met.  They  had  seen  each  other 
before,  but  had  never  paid  any  attention  to  each  other.  It 
was  strange  how  quickly  they  became  attached — almost  in- 
seperable.  It  was  the  more  strange  because  Fay  was  not  a 
man's  lady.  She  was  not  the  type  with  sex  appeal.  Of 
course  she  would  get  her  man  some  day — but  as  yet  she 
didn't  know  him. 

Buddy  liked  Lil  to  have  friends  of  course,  but  he  didn't 
want  her  friends  to  cut  in  on  his  time.  He  was  going  to 
university,  and  between  his  studies  and  Lil  he  didn't  have 
time  to  cultivate  friends.  He  didn't  care,  however.  Lil 
was  enough  for  him  if  he  didn't  have  to  share  his  time  with 
anyone. 

When  Lil  started  having  Fay  Wright  and  the  girls  she 
ran  around  with  cut  in  on  his  time,  at  first  it  kind  of  made 
him  jealous.  Then  it  made  him  angry.  And  finally  it  in- 
furiated him.  He  wouldn't  stand  for  it.  His  language 
when  the  subject  came  up  for  discussion  was  not  always  so 
beautiful.  He  was  meaner  than  old  Nick  himself  when  he 
had  one  of  his  savage  moments. 

That  was  something  he  couldn't  figure  out  about  him- 
self. He  could  be  the  quietest  and  best  humored  fellow, 
then  he  could  be  the  loudest  and  meanest  fellow  he  ever 
knew.  Just  as  opposite  as  an  elephant  and  a  rat  by  nature. 
He  was  rather  afraid  that  streak  in  his  nature  would  get 
him  into  trouble  some  day.  He  knew  his  bed  would  be 
whatever  he  made  it. 


|  T  did  get  him  in  trouble  many  times.  But  none  of  the 
times  were  as  bad  as  those  times  that  he  and  Lil  fought 
over  that  very  same  thing  in  his  nature.  Then  he  saw  him- 
self just  as  he  was  seen.  He  said  things  that  he  didn't 
really  mean — but  he  couldn't  retract  them  after  they  were 
said  without  damaging  his  words'  weight.  He  would  rather 
be  content  with  taking  the  consequences.  If  Lil  really 
cared  for  him  she  would  overlook  these  outbursts  of  his 
nature.   She  did — once — several  times.   His  system  worked. 

But  when  Buddy  demanded  that  she  cut  out  those  crazy 
girls  and  get  back  on  strict  duty  with  him — she  rebelled. 
She  wanted  to  have  her  say.  She  wanted  to  at  least  make 
a  show  of  having  some  independence.  Buddy  became  a 
seething  torrent. 

He  came  over  Friday  night  for  his  usual  date.  To  him 
it  wasn't  just  a  date — it  was  a  foundation.  He  hadn't 
bothered  to  call  Lil,  because  she  always  called  him  if  she 
went  out  with  the  girls  on  his  nights.    She  hadn't  called. 

Lil  wasn't  home.  How  he  boiled.  He'd  ring  her  fool 
neck  when  he  saw  her.  That  night  he  dug  up  some  friends 
and  went  out  for  some  whoopee.  He  didn't  really  care  for 
that  sort  of  thing;  but  the  fellows  were  all  doing  it. 

*     *     *     * 

Lil  called  him  Saturday  night. 

"Hello!     Buddy?     This  is  me." 

Silence.     Quite  strained.     Buddy  was  thinking. 

"Hello!     Hello!     Buddy,  are  you  there?" 

"Say,  what  the  hell  was  the  idea  of  that  trick  you  pulled 
last  night?"    T.  N.  T. 

"Well,  the  way  you  left  me  last  Wednesday  I  thought 
sure  you  weren't  coming  over,"  Evidently  there  had  been 
some  misunderstanding  Buddy  hadn't  known  anything 
about. 

"You  know  full  well  that  I  come  over  every  Friday 
night — no  matter  what  happens."  Buddy  was  thinking 
ahead.     He'd  straighten  her  out. 

"Well — are  you  coming  over  tonight?  I  kind  of  half 
promised  Fay  I'd  go  out  with  her."    Expectantly. 

"Oh — so  that's  the  way  the  land  lies?"  Sarcastically. 
"I  don't  know — maybe  I'll  be  over — maybe  I  won't.  Either 
case  you  stay  home.  If  I  come  over  I'll  expect  to  find  you 
there."       He  intended  to  go  over. 

Silence.  She  was  thinking,  too.  If  she  let  him  have 
his  way  now — she  was  sunk. 

"Maybe  I'll  be  here — maybe  I  won't." 

"You  better  be  there  if  I  do  come  over.  If  you  do  go 
out  you  can  just  mail  me  my  pins  and  stuff  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"Click!"  down  came  the  receiver.  Buddy  was  boiling. 
Oh,  well,  she'll  be  there  if  she  cares  for  me. 

So  he  dressed  as  slowly  as  he  could  to  keep  himself  from 
hurrying  over  to  Lil's  house.  He  was  in  the  old  favorite 
hallway  at  her  home  exactly  forty  minutes  after  their  little 
wire  tiff. 


She 


was  gone 
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Our  Gritics 


Bess  Streeter  Aldrich, 
who  judged  the  short 
story  contest,  has  been  as- 
sociated with  story  writ- 
ing since  her  college  days 
at  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College.  Since  then  she 
has  contributed  stories  to 
all  the  leading  magazines 
of  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  short  stories 
she  has  written  four  suc- 
cessful novels.  In  1924 
she  wrote  Mother  Mason, 
The  Rim  of  the  Prairie  in  1925,  The  Cutters  in  1926, 
and  The  Lamp  in  Her  Hand  in  1928.  The  last  book 
has  been  among  the  best  sellers  during  the  past  year  and 
promises  to  be  her  outstanding  contribution  to  American 
literature.  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich  is  one  of  Nebraska's 
gifted  authors.  Her  stories  have  a  charm  about  them 
that  is  interesting  and  captivating.  Shadows  is  proud 
to  have  Mrs.  Aldrich  judge  the  1929  short  story  contest 


BESS   STREETER    ALDRICH 


L.    C.    WlMBERLY,    judge 

of  the  poetry  contest,  is 
the  Associate  Professor  of 
English  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  He  is  editor 
of  the  Prairie  Schooner, 
a  relatively  new  magazine 
devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Western  literature.  This 
magazine  has  the  unusual 
distinction  of  being  pick- 
ed as  the  best  periodical 
in  the  country  last  year 
by  Edward  J.  O'Brien  for 

the  excellence  of  its  short  stories.  Mr.  Wimberly  is  an 
authority  on  the  old  English  ballad.  He  has  written  a 
book  on  the  subject  and  is  recognized  as  an  able  critic 
of  poetry.  Because  he  possesses  an  excellent  background 
in  the  field  of  poetry,  Shadows  is  proud  to  have  Mr. 
Wimberly  as  judge  of  the  poetry  section  in  the  annual 
contest.  Of  all  Nebraska  writers,  Mr.  Wimberly  is  best 
qualified  to  serve  as  a  critic  of  poetry. 


L.    C.   WIMBERLY 


Herewith  we  present  our  pop- 
ular artist  Reginald  (Rags)  Chal- 
font.  "Rags"  is  a  senior  in  the 
Law  college,  where  he  spends  the 
odd  hours  that  do  not  find  him 
over  his  drawing  board. 
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In  addition  to  being  an  artist 
and  a  student  Chalfont  has  the 
distinction  of  being  a  golf  cham- 
pion, winning  the  School  tourna- 
ment in  1926  over  a  large  field. 


R.    D.    CHALFONT 
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PARDON  OUR  MAIDENLY  RETICENCE,  BUT- 


In  choosing  a  cigarette,  we  doubt  that  you  will  allow  yourself  to  get 
all  hot  and  bothered.  Indubitably  you  know  what  mellow  mildness 
you  want  in  a  smoke.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  say  we  think  Camel  has  just 
that.  Filter  Camel's  cool  fragrance  through  your  smoke-channel,  and 
see  how  it  clicks.  After  all,  nothing  takes  the  place  of  pleasure. 
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